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_ EYTBRATURE. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


A GONG OF A PLEASANT OLD WOODMAN, AND HIS WIFE JOAN, AT A CHRIST 
MAS FIRE, 
BY ¥.). PALMER. 
Come ! Juck 0’ the wood, my jolly old man! get up and bar the door !— 
The feathery +!2rt, we'lt trosty tour, is daveing on the moor ; 
With a whoo; anl cu tuevery ieol the Chiristmas sports abonnd, 
And ditties ars suc. vod the sweet bells rouz. the simple village rouud. 
Untether and fling the curtain down, and cudile in the screen— 
Yow shall be the king of the feast, and j will be the queen. 
And oa good rest! to the merry old times! we'll chirrap of kith 
and kin, 
[The nut brown ale I brewed myself. before the frost came in. } 
So bow to the rule of reveread yule, in sunshine and in storm, 
And thrust your shoulder uext to mine, to keep your old wife warm. 


Gaffer! my joy! how many a time, we ne’er shall see again, 

I pressed my chubby cheek to thine, at yonder glistening pane, 

And beckoned yon in, to the sanded floor, with infant love and glee, 
Itwined your locks with the dingle-flowers, whilst wild berries you p rest 
Unto my lips, then sank to sleep upon my baby breast. 

My mother stayed her whispering wheel, and gave us kisses sweet, 

She Joved so much to bear the sound of our little dancing feet ; 

Look up, my dear old charming chuck ! and never turn askew ! 

You’re not ashamed of me, I trust—I’m never ashamed of you ! 


Ob wern’t we glad, what fun we had! at yonder village school ! 
And how I screamed to see you stand, a Dunce !—upon the stool— 
And how we gambolled in the lanes on many a breezy morn, 

And how you kept my kirtle wide, and dragged it from the thorn ! 
And how we went, with coat and hood, to sing the carols roand— 
Sitting before the vicarage door, at mooulight we were found, 

And will and uill ! they dragged us in and made us dither and stare, 
To have tu sing our songs again before the lady’s chair, 

Yoor gatherings all you gave to me, full twelve-pence was the gain, 
And you kissed me under the sycamore tree, and J kissed you again. 


Loud waved the flame in the winter's wind, the winking glades were red, 
My mother nursed the baby dear, my father was in bed, 

n, ob for shame ! that night you came, with mistletoe boughs to call, 
With bungling words (and “a lame excuse is worse than none at all ;"’) 
And aye we satin the brave old screen, aud aye we looked and sighed, 
Alack ! our simple hands were free, our canning hearts were tied. 

Mother she brewed the buttered quart, and bade us drink it up ; 
But aye, you looked at me and sighed, and aye, looked in the cup. 
You never nestle so near to me—or play with such antics now ! 
You always drink your measure up. God bless your dainty brow ! 


Think of the gay December time, youtook me for your bride 

Up and down the bells were swung ; [ never left your side, 

So proud of me as your loving bride, you called me pink aud rose, 

And we danced beneath a holly-bough, in all our Sunday clothes. 
Lord bless me ! how you twirled me round and made my colour rise ! 
Aud I can’t tell which were brightest then, your buckles or your eyes. 
The squire he gave a thumping goose, your rival sent a curse, 

My lady senta silver pound, tied in a silken purse ; 

Heaven forgive your wicked face, and all your youthful sins, 

Next Christmas eve the parson came and blessed our lovely twins. 


Soon, soon the honey-moon unwilling was to bide, 

Father and Mother went to dust, our pretty children died ; 

A famine came, the labouring men committed crime for bread, 
You hinted once of doing so ; | wished that you were dead ; 

“ Struggle on bravely !”’ still [cried You did, my dear! and won, 
’T was bitter strife well ended, and fortune well begun, 

We'd a cow and a nag, a pig anda cot, and hearty children three, 
And merry we danced each first of May, around the hawthorn-tree 
Ab! then came happy Christmases, they almost drove us mad, 

The cradle always squeaking—the children always glad. 


We're grey old people, Jock o’ the wood! but grieving wont avail, 
We've seen your younkers settled, so, we'll sit and drink our ale, 
Come! take your fiddle from over-head, and never you whisper nay, 
T'll show you the lilt I danced for you, upen our wedding day, 

Ive got the same blue kirtle on, the same red kerchief too, 

And you've the self-same smiliug face, with looks “as good as new,” 
Strike up! strike up ! my lithesome lad, twang out a lusty strain ! 
I'll foot it, on the Christmas hearth, around and round again ; 
There’s music ! music ! in my heart, and mirth upon my tongue, 
Younever played so well before—I never felt so young. 


Give me a kiss; you Jock o’ my heart! as sweet as love can tell ! 
Give me a dozen, you Jock o’ my heart! dost love thy old wife well ? 
You bring the tears into my eyes, and barn my heert-strings too. 
But why should | weep ? sweet lad of my love! Let's drink adrop with you ! 
For my cup is out, and I think [ hear, or the wind talks over the moor, 
There’s some one tittering, yicking, whispering, joking at the door. 
Sore it must be our children’s sons, coming with wonted rhymes 
To sing a carol round the hearth, and wish us happy times! 
I guess they've heard our silliness. ['ll sit me down and spin— 
Jock ! hide the fiddle on the rack, and let the darlings in. 
Dublin University Magazine. 
—_—_—_—__ 


THE LATE LADY HOLLAND. 


It would be neither grateful nor fitting in those connected, however hum- 
bly, with the literature of their time, to ailow an event like the death of 
the late Dowager Lady Holland to pass in silence, or with that mere dry 
and formal record which the rank of the deceased has called for. 

Itis worthy of remark, that at a period wheo oar literatare is more affla- 
ent in female talent, in all its various departments, than it has ever been du- 
ring our eutire annals as a civilized nation, there is Jess of what may be call- 
ed }iterary society than has probably ever existed, at any given period ; and, 
ip that which remains, female influence is less than ever recognised, and 
exercises less »f that softening and harmouiziug power, which (strange as 
it may seem) is no less called for in the social intercourse of the most, than 
of the least, intellectual and cultivated of mankiad. The truth is, that ia 
theabsence of females, there can be nv such thiag as literary society, in its 
highest and purest phase: it invariably either rises (if it be arise) into po- 
litical or philosophical or scientific discussion; or it sinks into backbiting 
and bitterness; it either soars into empty abstractions, or falls into the mire 
of those mere ‘ persoval themes,’ which, if our great living puet ‘ loves best,’ 
Ris not mm the sense in which bis brother poets and prosers entertain them, 
bat in that given to them by his immortal predecessurs. The ‘ personal 
hemes’ which he ( Wordsworth) ‘loves best.’ f 
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‘The gentle lady married to the Moor; 

Or heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb ;’ 

themes, alus! pretty well tabooed in literary society now-a-days, unless it 

be that over which some gifted and accomplished oe Frecacd 
Ewineatly such a female was the Dowager Lady Holland; and such, there- 

fore, as we have just adverted to, was the literary society which assembled 

in her magnificent Old English Halls—the last relics of those Elizabethan 

times which made England what itis; and alas ! the last refage of that pe- 

culiar phase of intellectual society, which were alone worthy of those times 


—namely, a society blending into one beantiful aud harmonious ensemble | 
the various charms and amenities arising respectively out of exalted rank, | 


unlined wealth, and aorivalled inteilectaal supremacy 

A mere dry enumeration of the names of those who composed the almost 
daily social circle of Holland House would ask limits which we cannot afford 
to these hasty remarks ; but they will occur to all who have taken an inter- 
est in the literature of ourtime. But perhaps a listof those names which 
will not so occar would reflect still more honour on the memory ot the no- 
ble Lady of whem we are speaking; for it was one of her most pleesing 
and valuable offices, in convection with the social arrangements of Hollauc 
House, to seek out tliose unknown aspirants for literary fame, who, for the 


most part, the more theyare fitted to aspire, the more they shrink from popu: | 


lar notice, or the more they are likely not to find it, without some such foster- 
ing hand as she beld out to them. The way in which Lady Holland extended 
her sympathy aud kindness towards struggling genius and merit—the total 
absence of tuatair of patronage, which insults while it proffers its encum- 
bering aid—was among the most delightful features of her social character 
—as it was still more signatly of her noble husband—noble in nothing so 
much us in that dignified simplicity, und that deep seated enthusiasm, by 
which he at once proved and marked his fe!fowship with the aristocracy of 
intellect. , 

In speaking of the value. and even the necessity, of an intellectual female 
presiding over literary s-ciety if it would attain its due results, wé_ have 
used the phrase in its formal and literal sense ; for the mere presence ot fe- 
male intellect in such society is of little avail—and is often of wofse than 
none at all—uuless it exercise « predominant aud, emphatically, a ‘ presiding’ 
influence—unless it operate positively as well as negatively —unless it ex- 
cite, and educe, and amplify, and even origivate, as well as limit or repress. 
And to do this was especially the fucalty and the forte of Lady Holland, 
who was accustomed to draw out or to rein her guests, with a hand as firm 
as it was delicate, as practised and skilful as it was gentle and kind. 


But we must not trast ourselves to dwell louger on o topic, the melancho- | 


ly interest of which, no less than its multifarious associations, might lead as 
to indite a volume raiber than a paragraph. 
ee 
ELIXIR OF YOUTH; OR THE COUNTESS 
AND THE CONJUROR. 


Most of our readers have doubtless heard of—many of them must have 
read—the celebrated Memoirs of the Countess de Lamotte, in which are 
related the strange and startling details of the faiaous diamond necklace 
affair, which towards the close of the year 1785 agitated France from one 
extremity to the other. To this day, the trath of that mysterious affair bas 
never been told; and we are not going to tell it now, bat only relate an 
amusing episode of that most singular among the romances of lite. 

At the period above referred to, there lived at Maubeuge, a little town 
close upon the frontier of Brabant, a certain Countess de ——, widow of a 


THE 


general officer, who, after having served with distinction under the Great | 


Frederick, had retired to an estate he possessed in the neighbourhood we 
have indicated, and having settled himself comfortably ander the shade 
of his laurels, made his will, and then died. 

The widowed Countess had once been a beauty; but at the period to 
which our story refers, she had ceased to be so, even in her own eyes. It 
follows that she was at that most ‘certain’ of all the ages of a ci-devant 
beauty, sixty. Uuder these circumstances, she had for some months past 
been considering within berself whether it was not time for her to become 
devote. But at the particular period when our story commences, the eclat 
of the affair to which we have alluded, and the agitation it carried into the 
heart of every French woman throughout the land, had driven for the mo- 
ment all such thoughts from the inind of the Countess de , and putinto 
their places such vivid dreams and reminiscences of Puris and Versailles, 
and the triumphs of her youth, that she determined to postpone Ler devo- 
tion sine die. 

It must be observed here that not only were the name and exploits of the 
celebrated Count Cagliostro in everybody's mouth at this period, but he had 
been specially implicated by Madatne de Lamotte—together with several 
other distinguished persouages—in the necklace affair; so deeply, indeed, 
that he had jound it expedient to lie perdy for a time, and at length to show 
a fair pair of heels to the police of Paris, with the active and sazacious M 
Lenoir at their head. 

Now our fair Countess, who bad German blood in her veins, and had never 
forgotten the superstitions inculcated in the vurseries of those days, had a 





firm belief in the wonders of Mesmerism; a fall assurance that the science | 


of chiromancy was a ‘ true thing ;’ and intimate persuasion that the Elixir 
Vita at least might be{discovered, if tt had not been already; and finally, that if 
there was a being in the world capable of solving all these mysteries, it was 
that greater mystery thau all of them, the great and wondrous Cagliostro 
Moreover, having long resided in Paris and formed mauy female friend- 
ships there, the Countess had never ceased to feel an interest in the doings 


| of the capital, and to hold correspondence with certain dowager beauties of 


| ed into it. 


| 


| 


her own standing, who kept her au courant ot all that was going ou in that 
paradise of women. 

It is an amiable trait of the female character that a man never reaches the 
highest attainable point in a woman's estimation till he has been fairly abus 
Aud such was sigually the case in regard to the brilliant and «u- 
perb Cagliostro. They thought him a very great man indeed from the mo- 
ment they felt that it was impossible to tell what to make of bim. But 
when the world denounced bim as a awindler, aud Mdme de Lamotte almost 
proved him to be a pickpocket, they fairly idolized him. And in none was 
this amiable propensity more conspicuous than io our ci-devaut beauty, the 
Countess de , who talked of bim all day long til ber very femme de 
chawwbre. Mdile Rose, was bored to death with the theme; aud dreamt of 
him every night, till at last she used regularly to ring for her lovking-glass 
before she got out of bed, to coutemplate the expected rejuvenescence of 





| ber charms, which she had dreamt that his wonderful art was to bring 





about. 


{it was at this particular crisis, while our Coun'ess was in the very act of | 


dreaming of that Elixir of Youth which the handsome and illustrious Cag- 
liostro was one day or other to administer to her, tuat her maid, Rose, rade- 
ly broke her happy mistress’s slumbers, to deliver to her a letter bearing 
the post-imark of Versailles, aod a superscciption purporting that the cou- 
tents were ‘secret and most pressing.’ 
friend of the Countess, who held an office about the person of Marie Autoi- 
nette, and who explained to her correspoudent that in consequence of the 
vile calumpies of Mdme de Lafiiotte, a lettre de cachet tad been iwened 
against the illustrious Cagliostro, sad that afte: having suc eeded for some 
days in battling the search of the potice, he had on the previous aight quit 
ted Paris, by the favour of the ambassador to the Hague, M. de Septueil, 
in his suite, disguised in the attire and bearing the u sine of one of his peo- 


The missive was from a female | 


ple. The Countess’ correspondent added that she had every reason to be- 
lieve that the police had discovered the particulars of the escape, and were 
already on the traces of the fugitive ; oud as it was more thau probable he 
must pass through either Maubeuge, Lille, or Valenciennes, in reaching the 
frontier, she conjured her, by ber old friendship, and the admication and 
sympathy she was confident ber friend must feel for calamniated honour 
and persecuted virtue, that she would immediately take steps to apprise the 
fugitive, if possible, of his danger, and lend him any assistance he might 
need to escape from it 





Here was news for our Countess “Ye "Litrioga offect of ber thoughts 
by dav, and her dreauis by m not rel ia eaitad rof being 
caagtt aud shut ap iu a dapgeou fo w lls (uiucie Vico wonld be 


| of no use to himself or anybody else)—but the possibility sresenting itself 
of her being able to avert such a catastrophe, and thus confer an obligation 
on the great man, which would, she could not help thinking, be cheap at the 
price of a few drops of the said inestimable liquid ! 

Asmay be supposed, the Coantess de —— lost no time in taking sucla 
measures as suggested themselves. She determined herself to remain at 
| her chatean, but in momentary communication with the post-house, where 
all travellers to the frontier must change horses; while she dispatched an old 
and confidential servant to Valenciennes, and her favourite waiting- woman, 
| Rose, to Lille; each of these parties having the most specific directions as 
| to the course they were to take, in the event of the Ambassador and his suite 
passing through the place to which they were dispatched respectively; the 

chief object of all her directions avd plans being, to obtain a personal con- 
| ference withthe great practical philosopher of the “ae: 

Wor two entire days the Countess de —— remained in a state of suspense 
| more easily to be conceived than described. The third day arrived, but no 
| tidings of the fugitive, or of those who had been sent to apprise him of his 
jdanger. Towards the evening of the third dry, however, a hired carriago 
| drew up at the gates of the chateau, The Countess sees it from the win- 

dow of her sitting-coom—it enters the avenue—stops at the hall doors—and 

Rose descends from it, followed by a man of hendsome presence. Who 
jcan it be but the object of her thoughts and dreams! The door of her 
| boudoir opens, and ber faithfal attendant presents to the Countess de —— 
| the illustrious Cagliostro, who hus consented to accept the hospitality of her 
| root, and who wears the handsome livery of the Ambassador with as much 
| ease and grace as if he had been used to it all his life—with more, indeed, 
| to say tratl, than he does the rich costume from her late husband's ward- 
| robe, in which the Countess insists on his attiring himself, before sitting 
, down to the elegant little repast which she had ordered to be prepared for 





| him after the fatigues of his forced journey. 

Nothing remarkable occurred durin’ the repast, unless it was the ardent 
| relish and the ausporing appetite with which the Coantess’s guest applied 
| himself to the delicacies -vhich ber care and consideration had provided for 
|him. The repast being ended, however, aud nothing having transpired to 
| lead to the all-absorbiag topic of the Countess's thoughts, she herself direct- 
| ed the conversation into the desired channel; when, jadge of ber mingled 

curiosity, wonder, and delight, on her guest as inadvertently, dropping cer- 
| tain words which clearly indicated that the being before her, who was ev- 
| ideutly in the very bloom and vigour of life, was personally cognizant of facts 
which had happened centuries ago! It was so then! she had not been mis- 
| taken in the hopes she had entertained ! The great and illustrious Caglios- 

tro, in addition to his other gifts and attributes did possess the inestimable 
| secret before which all others sank into insignificance inthe estimation of 
| the ci-devant beauty: he did possess the secret of concocting the EL1x1R oF 
| Your 

No time this for false delicacy, or the foolish and often fatal delays that 

arise outol it The Countess rose from her seat in a paroxysm of mingled 
ecstacy aud admiratiou—threw herself at the feet of the wondrous being 
| who, as she declared, an express decree of heaven had sent to her aid— 
/and protested that she would never rise from that attitude of —— 
| till he consemed (thoagh the cost were that of all she possessed in the world) 
| to allow her to participate in the blessing in question. 
| The great man was evidently moved by the ardour and enthusiasm which 
| the lady threw into her discourse—though, as she thought, not exactly in 
the manoer she desired, for be seemed alarmed, rather than touched with 
pity, at her violence, Just at this moment, however, Rose made her ap- 
| pearance in the salon, ander the plea of supposing that her mistress had 
called ber; aod @ rapid interchange of looks having passed between her and 
the newly-arrived guest, the latter, with some difficulty, raised the Count- 
| ess from her unseemly attitade of supplication, with an assurance that, in 
| gratitude for the protection she hed afforded him, be would do all in bis 
power to gratify ber wishes, provided she weuld strictly conform herself to 
the conditions, and submit to the sacrifices, which he promised to explain to 
| her on the morrow. 
| The gratitale of the gentleman having conceded thas much to the exi- 
gence of the lady, the former retired for the night, leaving the enraptured 
| Countess to dream of the wonders and delights that the morrow was to 
| bring forth. 

The morrow came, and with its dawn a sealed paper was delivered by 
Rose into the hands of the Countess, enumerating certain objects and ar- 
rangements which were necessary to the operations about to be performed, 
aod containing an intimation that, as each drop of the desiderated Elixir was 
the concentrated essence of a considerable amonat of the most rare and pre- 
cious things of the earth, aod as every separate drop was only capable of 
wipiug off one year's decay, the first step towerds the prodaction of the 
| precious panacea must be the placing in tne hands of the operator such por- 

tion of the Countess’s jewels, plate, ready money, &., as she might choose 
| to devote to the great purpose ia question, 

As we have intimated that the age of the Countess could not be leas than 
| sixty. it is clear that anything short of forty drops of this precious essence 

would not auswer her purpose. Accordingly the amount of her disposable 
money, jewels, plate, &c., placed in the hands of the operator, was not 
|inconsiderable. ft nally, the conditions of the proceedings were—first, the 
profoundest secrecy on the part of the lady; secendly, that the operator 
should be allowed to shut himself ap in his laboratory, and be free from all 
interruption till his work should be completed ; and lastly, that the taithlul 
Rose should be the mediam of communication between ‘the high contract- 
ing parties ;’—-it being a condition of success that the principal parues should 
| neither see nor speak to each other during the progress of the eperations. 
| Moreover, it was intimated to the Countess that if te desired success should 
attend the operation of the magician, (for he was now to be regarded as no- 
thing less,) it might be looked for during the course of the night following 
his arrival, the whole of which was to be devoted to the mysterious pro- 
| ceedings of the laboratory 
| Itwill readily be believed that the Countess did not get mach sleep that 
night; indeed, so restless and agitated was sie dariug the whole course of 
| 
| 





that eventfal interval, that nothing bat the anxious aseidaity of her fauhfab 
Rose, in passing to and from the scene of operations, aud * reporting pro- 
gress’ from time to time, as to the gradual disappenrance of the gold, plate, 
&c., in the various crucibles, and their couseqnent conversion into the quin- 
teasential spirit which was to convert stale sixty inw ‘sweet sixteen,’ could 
bave prevented the Countess from breaking throug the conditions of the 
compact, end thus missing the spirit and the substance too 
At length the night departed —the morning came—the san shone into the 
windows of the Countess—bat no Cagliostro made his appearance. This 
i delay, however, though it incréased her anxiety, caused no alarm, as Rose, 
on her first visit to the my stetious scene of operations, had brought back 
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injunctions from the operator, that, during the last two or three hours of his 
} rs, (which, he declared, gave every omen of ultimate a he was 
not to be interrupted, or, indeed, approached, even by Rose herself, lest the 
vital point oo which everything would tara—the great mement of * projec- 
tien’—thould be thwarted or disturbed by any sinister influence, arising out 
of the presence or proximity of one of the uninitiated. Accordiagly, his direc- 
tions were, that, from day-dawn uutil noon, no one was to approach the la- 
boratory, on pain of the certain failure of all his operations. At noon, how- 
ever, both mistress and maid were at liberty to enter the mysterious sanc- 
tuary of the magician—when they would learn the result of his labours. 

It must here be observed, that su long as any sounds from the chamber of 
the ician reached the quick ears of the Countess—so long as the clink 
of crucibles, the stirring and replenishing of furnaces, the roar of the bellows, 
&e., gave employment to the active fancy of the expectant lady—her ex- 
citement and anxiety were by no means unmingled with agreeable sensa- 
tions; but when, almost immediately after the dawn of day, a profound si- 
lence reigned in the mysterious chamber, it required all the affectionate in- 
terest of the almost equally anxious Rose, to prevent her mistress from 
breaking through the conditions imposed by the Master, and thus destroying 
both their hopes just as they were on the point of reaching fruition. 

‘ But what can have happened?’ exclaimed the Countess; ‘1 cannot hear 
a sound—a movement—a footfall. Good heavens! If the great man, ex- 
hausted with bis labours, should have fallen asleep over bis furnace, and 
become asphyzie with the fumes of the horrid charcoal that he ordered to be 
sent in in sach quantities! Gracious powers! I would not have the death 
ef the illustrious being laid at my door for worlds! Might not one ewe 
look through the keyhole? If anything has happened, it might still be not 
too late to save him.’ 

To this proposal, however, the excellent Rose objected in the most strenu- 
ous manner, reiterating the solemn charge of Caghiostro, on ber last quitting 
his august prosevce, not to approach the chamber till noon, on pain of the | 
certain failure of his efforts, and (as she now for the first time recollected) 
the imminent peril of his personal safety, and even hislife. 

At leagth, not to keep the reader ia a state of suspense which he has not 
80 good a motive for submitting to as our Countess had—the hour of noon 
arrived, and the mysterious chamber was entered, but no ag oe was 
found in it—either dead or aline, Moreover, the gold, the jewels, the plate, 
had equally disappeared. But in their place—oh, ecstasy !—a minute, an- 
tique-looking phial, carefully stopped and sealed, was lying on a small wood- 
en table in the centre of the room, and by the side of it a sealed letter ad- 
dressed to Madame la Comtesse de . 

In © word, the mysterious labours of the night bad been successful—the 
Exixtn or Youtn had been obtained—and the most minute directions for 
its use were contained in the letter which accompanied the pre: ‘ous phial 
—together with a polite declaration on the part of the illustrious fugitive, 
that nothing but the imminent personal peril to which his longer stay in 
Maubeuge would have subjected him, could have prevented him from re- 
maining to witness the happy result of his labours. 

It appeared by the written directions touching the use of the elixir, that 
five drops of it—oeither more nor less, on pain of ill consequences—were 
to be taken by the Countess nightly, ina glass of water, at ber usual hour of 
retiring to rest; that it was to be prepared and administered by the hand ef 
the faithful Rose, who was on no account to quit her mistress’s side during 
its operation—to which end a temporary couch was prepared in the cham- 
ber of the Countess; and that the latier was not to leave her couch until the 
second portion of the elixir had beeu administered,—which was to be on 
the second night after the departure of Cagliostro. 

Briefly —the wondrous dose was duly prepared in an adjoiuing chamber 
—so ran the directiens—and taken ; preseutly after which profound sleep 
enfolded the Countess; and if anybody epeld base witnessed the watchful 
care with which the faithful attendant hung over the sleeping form of her 
mistress, they might almost have fancied that she was oy applying to 
her features—for the last time-—those artificial aids to female beauty which 
the events of the last twenty-four hours promised to render no longer neces- 








On the Countess ameng about noon the next day, (for her sleep had 
been as protracted as it had been profound, ) her first thought was to call 
for her mirror; on looking into which, guess what mast have been her min- 
gled wonder and satisfaction at behoiding, as well as the dim light of her 
chamber would allow, that her complexion had assumed a softness and de- 
licacy, her cheeks and lips a freshness and bloom, and her eyes a brilliancy, 
that, of late years, she had only been able to find there when she had been 
duly prepared for ‘ company’ by the admirable care and skill of her faithful 
Rose! Oh! it was clear that the Elixir had more than accomplished its 
happy office! If the first dose had worked this miracle, what might she 
not hope from the second—which was to be taken on the second night! 
Meanwhile, as we have said, the directions of the illustrious alchymist had 
forbidden her to remove from her couch; and all she could do was to pass 
os te in one long, waking dream, as to what ‘ to-morrow’ was to bring 
ort 

Alas for the to-morrows of ci-devant beauties! They are as little to be 
trusted as the events of that ‘ to-morrow come never,’ which is the school- 
boy's heaven. But we must not anticipate a catastrophe that is, alas! too 
near at hand. 

The second night came—the second portion of the precious Elixir was 
duly prepared, aud taken—the same profound sleep ensned—the strange, 
but happy dreams—the same late waking on the morrow—the same call 
for the once more beloved mirror, that was to reflect the renewed charms 
of excited beauty—now, as she fondly hoped, ci devant no longer. 


She calls, and rings, and calls again, 


—but nobody comes! Neglectful Rose, not to be ready at hand to enjoy 
the triumph of her beloved mistress! Has she overslept herself? The 
Countess calls, and calls, and rings, and rings again—but still no answer. — 
She grows impatient—almost angry—quite incapable of lying still any long- 
er—especially as she now discerns a faint movement in the bed, which has 
been for the last three nights occupied by her faithful attendant. Is she ill ? 
—‘ Rose! Rose !’ exclaims the Countess, in a half angry, half fond tone. 

At the sound, a small hand stretches itself from under the bed-clothes— 
the Countess removes the clothes—and lo! a beautiful infant ! 

What on earth can itmean? The Countess rashes to the window—tears 
open the curtains—a flood of sunlight enters the apartment—she returns to 
the couch of Rose, und there, sure enough, lies a lovely infant, who smiles up 
into her face as if itrecognised her! Butob, horror! what is that it grasps 
80 tightly in its plump little hand? No—it cannot be—it is too horrible to 
think of! And yet, can it be anything else? It is—it must be—the very 
flacon which contained the precious, the priceless, the inestimable—alas ! 
the invisible Elixir—for the stopper is gone and not a drop of it is left! 

What is the astonished lady to think? what to say? what todo? A 
thought rushes upon her mystified brain like lightning. The treacherous 


round earth, though not, periaps, within the categories of their limited and 

false theories, as diffusion along with depth, as the versatile and vigorous 
mind of a man of genias mastering a multitude of topics, while they are 
blunderingly acquiring one,—as 4 man ‘ ee himself among man- 
kind, the Proteus of their talents,’ and proving that the Voltairian activity 
of brain has been severed, in one splendid instaace at least, from the Vol- 
tairian sneer, and the Voltsiriau shallowness. Such an instance as that of 
our illustrious Professor. who is ready for every tack,—who can, at one 
time, scorch a poetasver toa cinder, at another cast illumination into the 
‘dark deep holds’ of a moral question, by a glance of his genius ;—at one 
time dash off the pictare of a Highland glen, with the force of a Salvator, 
at another, lay bure the anatomy of a pession with the precision and the 
power of an Angelo,—write. now, the sweetest verse, and now the most 
energetic .—now let slip, from his spirit, a single star, like the ‘eve- 
ping cloud,’ and now unforl a Noctes upon the wondering world,—now 
paiut Avarice till his audience are dying with laughter, and now Emuolatiou 
and Sympathy till they are choked with tears,—write now ‘The Elder’s 
Death ved,’ and now the * Address toa Wild Deer,’—be equally at home in 
describing the sufferings of an orphan girl, and the ane of a dead 
Quaker, by a congregation of ravens, under the brow of Helvellyn. 

Professor Wilson, as a lecturer and professor, has great and peculiar mer- 
it. Lnferior to Dugald Stewart in the elegance of refi nt of metaphy- 
sical criticism,—to Thomas Brown, in original and daring speculation—in 
the combinatiou of subtlety, depth, and beauty which distinguished that 
prince of Scottish philosophers,—to Chalmers in the intensity of his mind, 
and the contagious fury of his manner, he is inferior to none in the richness 
of his fancy, and in that singular vein of pathetic and original —— 
which gives such a charm to his spoken style. Chalmers rouses, ilson 
melts. Chalmers as, vow at least, but slender command over the sources 
of tears, Wilson touches them at bis pleasure. Chalmers has a strong but 
monotonous faney, Wilson has the rich and glowing, the fertile and forge- 
tive imagination of a poet Chalmers has a style of much energy but limit- 
ed resources, Wilson is copious to a fault. Chalmers speaks with more ra- 

idity—is more flaent—carries you more triumphantly away at the moment; 
Wilson does not strike you as so eloquent at the time, but there is a slow 
and solemn music in his voice, which fills at once the ear and the soul; he 
p ants stings within you which can be ames out only with the last bleed- 
ing fibres of the heart; his very tones linger in your ear—the very glances 
of his eye, years after, haunt your memory—the magic of his eloquence 
makes you its slave for life. Never shall we forget the manner in which he 

ronounced the final words of Thomson, ‘ the melancholy main,’ with deep 
ingering accents, as if his soul were swelling forth on the sound, while his 
look seemed to mirror ‘ the great bright eye’ of old Ocean. And who that 
has heard him describe Casar weeping at the tomb of Alexander, can cease 
to remember the very tremor of the voice, which brough out so finely his 
conception of that noble scene? The tones iu which he uttered the words, 
‘fading youth,’ will be with us to our dying day, They involved in thema 
world of sentiment and pathos. In recitation of poetry, he is altogether un- 
rivalled. His whole man—eye, lip, chest, arms, voice, become ee 
and overflowing with the opps of tne particular composition, He reads it 
as the poet’s own soul would wish it read. And you say, as yon listen, now 
what an actor, and now what a preacher, would he have made. The main 
current, indeed, of his nature is rapt and religious. In proof of this, we 
have heard, that on ove occasion, he was crossing the hills from St. Mary’s 
Loch to Moffat. It was a misty roy , bat, as he ascended, the mist be- 
gan to break into columns before the radiant finger of the rising sun. Wil- 
son’s feelings became too much excited for silence, and he began to speak, 
and, frown + ering | began to pray ; and prayed aloud and alone, for thirty 
miles together in the misty moru. We can conceive what a prayer it would 
be, and with what awe some pens shepherd may have heard the incar- 
nate voice, ‘ sounding ou its dim and perilous way.’ 

It has often appeared to as, that Wilson is somewhat damped by the im- 

erfect sympathies of his audience A large proportion of his general 
Loatens is, necessarily, composed of plodding ethical inquirers, whu come 
to get information, not to hear eloquence. Sit\ing, note-book and pencil in 
hand, fresh from Reid and Stewart, how can they relish those deep allusions 
in which he indulges! how can they worship that strange fire which has 
come from its far volcanic sources, to lighten on his brow and eye? To pro- 
duce his bighest style of impression, he would require an audience of poets. 
With a sympathising and discriminating auditory he could work wonders of 
excitement,—move passions which Chalmers could not touch,—bring a glow 
to the brows of prepared spirits, like the sunset hues of a higher heaven.— 
As it is, his trae power, as a public speaker, is not fully felt. He is, indeed, 
always eloquent,—eloquent alike at the professorial desk, in the public 
meeting, amid the uproarious atmosphere of the after-dinner party, in the 
private circle,—every motion of his spirit, everywhere, is eloquence, bat, 
not unfrequently, it misses by overshooting its mark, and the oratory, which 
might adea angels, fails to rouse men. 

Into his merits, or demerits, as a political partizan, the plan of this publi- 
cation does not permit us to enter. Let us turn, rather, to glance at him in 
the more pleasing light of acritic. His generous judgment of the essays 
written by the young men of his class, must not be overlooked. His praise 
is not conveyed in scanty and envious driblets; it is not meted out with 
mean and narrow-minded parsimony,—it is not confined in the conduit- 
pipes of set and formal phrases ; it is the free outpouring of a catholic aud 
noble nature, intensely sympathising with all excellence, and fearlessly ex- 
pressing that sympathy. His blame is open,—honest, as to the matter of it, 
—gentle aud measured as to the language. The author is justified, by the 
experience of hundreds of students of Edinbargh University, in declaring 
that a more gentlemanly, just, and honourable distributor of honours is not 
to be imagined ; and, in thanking him for the encouragement, sympathy, 
and praise which he has bestowed upon numberless deserving and strug- 
gling scholars, each and al! of whom regard his compliments ‘as equal to 
an house or estate.’ 

The literature of his country is indebted to Wilson for a series of the 
most eloquent criticisms ever penned, from which passages of every varie- 
ty of merit might be selected, in a style of execution altogether unparallel- 
ed, combining much of Macaulay’s point, Hazlitt’s gorgeousness, Jeffrey’s 
pat Sidney Smith’s broad humour, with a freedom, force, variety, and 
rush of sounding words, and glow of whirling images, quite peculiar to him- 
self How powerful and fearless his criticisms on Moere’s Byron! With 
what a trumpet tongue did he talk of Homer and his translators! With 
what a fine tact did he plunge usinto the ‘ witch element’ of Spenser !— 
What beautiful morsels, moreover, of rich critical dust did his prodigal ge- 
nius scatter amid the broad fun, the inextinguishable laughter, the Shak- 
spearean imagination of the Noctes! With what masterly ease, and sover- 
eign good humour did he extinguish the author of The Age, Henry Sewell 
Stokes, &c., and clip the wings, though he could not, altogether, arrest the 
flight of Edwin Atherston! And what a fine, fresh, and frank spirit did 
there breathe out from his reviews of William Howitt, Ebenezer Elliott, 
and others, of a school of politics directly opposite to his own! ‘ Be mine,’ 














Rose, seeing the miraculous effect which five drops of it had produced upon 
her mistress, has swallowed the whole contents of the phial, and this is the | 
wordreus result! An Elixir of Youth with a vengeance! And now she 
looks —_ it is evident to the Countess that the traits of the child are pre 
cisely those of her favourite confidante There can be no mistake. The 
full-blown Rose coverted into a bud ! 

To our readers we need not explain this mystery, except to state, in jus- 
tice to the much calumniated Caglioatro, thathe bad nothing todo with it 

As for the poor Countess, she remained for the rest of her life in a state | 
of the most profound mystification about the matter; sometimes suspecting 
that she had been made the dupe of an artful couple; at others that her for 
once uofaithful atteudant had been made the victim of her personal vanity ; | 
but always treating the little Rose.bud as if it were sent to be a consolation 
to her widowed state, and making a handsome provision for it at her death ; 
soon alter which eveut, a couple of respectable appearance came to claim 
the child as their own—which, indeed, from its strong resemblance to them 
both, the Countess herself would scarcely have doubted, could she have 
witnessed the happy meeting. ; 





SS 
PROFESSOR WILSON, 
From Gilfilian's Sketehes of Modern Literatur: 


Our sketch at present, is of a very extraordinary man; th 
witty, the warm-hearted, the eloquent Professor of Moral Philos phy in 
bdinburgh | niversity,—Joho Wilson, to his familiars ; Wilson, to his toes; | 
Protessor Wilson, to his students; Christopher North, to all | urope 

Ww e know not at what corner of this many-sided man 
rapid review. John Wilson is a host, he is a continent in himself. Like 
: Leviathan he les t} vating 1 many a rood ’ W hether we view him 
generous, Copous, acute, and ardent credit,—as 


wise, the 


to commence our 


as the 

the pathetic and most elo 
quent lecturer.—as the tender poet, ~as the popular and p »wertul tale-wri 
ter,—as the fervid politician,—as the kindly man ;—we bave before us one 
of the most remarkab|-, and, next to Brougham, the cleverest man of the 
nineteenth century. It is probable, indeed, that the very variety and ver- 
satility of Wilson's powers have done him an injury in the estimation of 
many. They can hardly believe that an actor. who can play so many parts, 
is perfect in all. Because he is, confessedly, one of the most eloquent men, 
it doubted if he can be profoand: because be is a fine poet, be must bea 
shallow metaphysician ,—because he is the editor of Black we 


a »od, he must 
be an inefficient professor 


There are ‘more things in heaven and earth 


: he two modes of painting the pest, the poem, we think, fails, It wants 
than are dreampt of in their philosophy.’ There is such a thing, on this | ‘the literal interest of the one, amd the high and bold relief of the other. It 


' 
i 


| bedside of the pest, till the miaute, by multiplication, waxes into the mag- 





said Gray, ‘to read eternal novels of Marivaux and Crebillon.’ Give us 
eternal criticisms of Wilson. 

His — is not, perhaps, his strongest claim to immortality, but there 
is mach of it which must sarvive. It has not the stern and concentrated 
energy of Byron’s verse, nor the depth and grand simplicity of Words- 
worth’'s, nor the tumaltuous glow and transcendental graces of Shelley's, 
nor the wild Ezekiel-like mystic energy of Coleridge's, nor the stately 
march and sounding eloquence of Croly’s, nor the homely vigour of Crab- 
be’s, nor the holy charm of Montgomery's, nor the robust and masculine 
strength of Ebenezer Elliott's It is a poetry altogether distinct from that 
of any other author, living or dead ~The sole spring of its inspiration is a 
kind of apostolic meekness or love, which overflows from his heart, as a cen- 


| tre, and colours all things with its own soft and fairy lustre. The result is, 


either a glad diffusion or a pensive melancholy. We find the former in ‘The 
Isle of Palms.’ Deficient as that poem is in profound purpose and over- 


whelming power, its beauty, like that of the child in ‘ We are seven,’ makes | 


us glad. A fairy world surrounds us; ‘strange and star-bright’ flowers 
bloom around ; hummiug: birds flutter amid the Jeaves; palms, undisturbed 
since the delage, are stirred to make a music over our heads; unknown 
stars peep down upon us through the many-coloured foliage ; breezes, sweet 
as those which awoke from their slumbers the roses of Eden, breathe a balm 
upon our brows. It is the very clime and home of love 


‘ An isle, “ under Atlantic skies,” 
Beautiful asthe wreck of Paradise.’ 
The whole performance is, indeed, the first dizzy and dazzling leap of a 
fine and youthfal fancy—the first sweet sin of a poetical genius ; and there- 


fore, we doat upon ‘ The Isle of Palms.’ 
* The City of the Plague’ is a more mature and elaborate production ; and 

hough it has failed in obtaining a 1 

slowly and sarely to its levelin public estimation, It does not, 


perbaps, 
come ap to the ideal of a great poem in the s ibject. 


It must not be named 
with the description of that dire calamity in Boccaccio, for picturesque in- 
terest; nor with the picture of it by De Foe, in homely horror: nor with 


| the sketch of itin ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ in ideal grandeur 


vy It does not 


conduct us, with a throbbing heart and trembling footsteps, from bedside to 


vificent; nor does it, on the other hand, show us, in distinct perspective, the 
plague-poison hanging in the air over the ‘ high-viced city,’ leaving it to im- 


agination to tell us what is going on under that canopy of Fear. Between 


: LS = 
neither gives the harrowing disgust, nor the sablime moral of the evil. It 
has caught, however, a variety of the more pathetic ar eautiful aspects 
of the scene, and steeped them in the rich dyes of fancy, and painted them 
with a tender and touching band. We do not quarrel with the author of 
this exquisite poetical drama, for not combining all the qualities requisite to 
an ideal painter of the plague. Shakspeare alone woald have been this; and 
had he turned his mind to the theme, would have united more than the lit- 
eral distinctness of De Foe to more than the fine picturesque of Boccaccio, 
and more than the lofty imagination of Shelley. ut our complaint of Wil- 
son is, that he has, in some measare, given the subject the slip—painted 
with great beauty and pathos some scenes on the outskirts of the judgment 
—but neither introduced us sufficiently into the heart of its blackness or 
darkness, nor placed that fearful gloom in the poiat of view where imagina- 
tion would sie it visible, in its lines of dim and distant magnificence. — 
But whatever be our opinions of ‘ The City of the Plague’ as a whole, we 
cannot be blind to thuse graces of thought, imagery, and diction, which are 
scattered upon it with all the profusion of conscious wealth. These, how- 

ever, are chiefly of a pathetic kind. He does not once, it is singular enough, 
in this his most elaborate work, touch the true sublime o! tra edy, although 
there is hardly a sketch, or review, or Noctes from his pen, but discovers 

capabilities for moving not merely pity, but terror of a very high order: 

His smaller poems are many of them exquisite. Who can have forgot 
‘ An evening in Furness Abbey,’ ‘ Unimore, or a Dream of the High! . 

‘ Lines written in a Highland Glen?’ Indeed Wilson, like Rob Roy, is ne- 
ver so much himself as on the heather. The Highlands! The very name 
stirs his blood and intensifies his eloquence : 

Next to his writings in Blackwood, it is by his tales that Professor Wil- 
son is chiefiy known to the public ; and the general opinion in reference to 
them, is so fixed and favourable, that nothing remains for us but to express 
our cordial concurrence in it. Perhaps ‘The Forresters,’ and ‘ Margaret 
Lindsay,’ have never had jastice done to them. It were vain to dey that 
a certain degree of sameness and tediousness adheres to their plan ; bat itis 
the sameness of excellence, the weariness springing from a repletion of 
things. Aud what nice little pictures and sentences are sprinkled through- 
out their quiet and simple tenor!—The drowning of Heury Needham has 
seldom been equalled. The losing of Lucy Forrester is equally good in a 
different style. 

And what shall we say of that noble series of Scottish studies, called the 

‘Lights and Shadows!’ Several of them are merely slight sketches, rough 
dratis thrown hastily off, as if at asingle sitting. Some are pure fancy 
pieces, utterly unlike Scottish, or any life, and somewhat mawkish withal. 
Others are above praise. Witness the ‘Snow Storm,’ ‘Simon Gray,, (an 
appalling story--Adam Blair in miniature,) the ‘Family Tryst<," &c., &c. 
It were wasting time to criticize such things as these. As long as the this- 
tle shakes in the Scottish breeze—and the heather, with its purple eye, 
looks up to the blue of the Scottish heaven—and the salmon springs in ye 
Highland burn—and the gray ghost-like mist gathers in the hollows of 
Glen Etive—and the black thunder cloud flings its weight ef gloom upon 
Ben Nevis,—so long shall the Scottish eye sparkle up at the Lights, and 
weep over the Shadows, which the hand of one of the first of living Scots- 
men has so faithfully and teelingly portrayed. 

The sketch would not be complete without a word on the personal ap- 
pearance of its subject. In spite of De Quincey’s invectives against what 
| he calls the ‘ pra spirit which prompts such inquiries abont a celebrated 

man—as, what is he like? the feeling is natural, universal, and irresistible ; 
and the Opium eater bas condescended for a series of years himself to grati- 
, Aan Professor Wilson's appearance is that of a hale, stout, broad-shoul- 

ered man, with a golden mass of hair, now, alas! waxing thin upon the 
temples with study and sorrow. He is a man of powerful bone and mas- 
cle, above six feet high, and one whom every one stops on the street to gaze 
after. His brow is more ample than prominent—a broad mass of imagina- 
tion on either temple. His eye is quick, stern, and lively ; but greatly as it 
is praised, we have seen far finer and more expressive eyes in men of much 
more prosaic mould. M/’Nish of Glasgow says, somewhere, that he never 
knew a man of imaginution who wanted fine eyes. He had forgot Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose eyes are peculiar but not fine. He had also forgot Sir Walter 
Scott. We knew a man, not ivferior to either of these in native genius, 
whose eyes were sma!l, piggish, and, till excited, had no expression what- 
ever. 

Professor Wilson’s eyes are certainly very characteristic of the volubility 
and impetuosity of his nature. They have sometimes an irresistibly comic 
look ; at other times, they seem like Chatterton’s, ‘as if fire rolled under 
them ;’ and we have seen them shining through unshed tears. His dress is 
generally negligent,jwhether from carelessness or caprice we cannot tell; but 
certainly not from affectation, from which no human bring is more free.— 
We can add only, concerning the personality of the man, that he writes 
with immense rapidity, and in a fierce, rapid, unintelligible scrawl]; and that 
his voice is the richest and deepest in its tones of any we have heard. He 
has lately been tried by severe domestic affliction, under which his noble 
heart has bled profusely, avd in which he has had the deep and universal 
sympathies of the publi . How characteristic of him, and how affecting, 
was his saying to his students, in apology for not returning their essays at 
-» — time, ‘I could not see to read them in the Valley and the Shadow 
of death.’ 


—— 
OUT OF TOWN. 


(From Fraser's Magazine.) 

Wishing to examine Wells Catbedra!, we took Bath in our way, that we 
might visit the cemetery in which the late Mr. Beckford is buried. We 
were, indeed, surprised with what we saw. The cemetery is very small; 
the chapel itself is small; while the grave of Beckford spreads itself over 
an area of ground of nearly the same size as the chapel, and immediately 
in front of the chapel door, which it seems to shoulder for admittance. — 
The tomb itself, of red granite and of the ordinary size and shape, is sur- 
rounded by a whole Liucoln’s-Inn-Fields of enclosure Read the inscrip- 
tions with the naked eye you cannot; you can just see that they are at either 
end, but that is all. We, at last, could see what they were like with the 
aid of a pocket-telescope, and saw reasons as we read to put them out of 
sight. He describes himself one side as if he were still,— 

‘ Enjoying humbly 
The most precious gift of Heaven, Hope;' 
and on the other side as if he were still at Fonthill,— 


‘ Eternal Power ' 

Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 

Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour !’ 
Where is the humility, let us ask, in the Hence, avaunt! ’t is holy ground !’ 
of the grave before us? 

‘ Philip and Francis have no tomb, 
Great Christopher takes all$the room ;’ 

was old Stowe’s couplet on seeing Hatton’s enormous monument in St. 
Paul's and the little tablets beside it to Sir Philip Sydney and Sir Francis 





general and giddy popularity, it is rising | 


Walsingham. His ‘dying hour!’ He has been dead to all intents and 
purposes these two years. Siste Viator! But to what purpose? let us 
ask. 

There is very little to see on the road from Bath to Shepton Mallet.— 
From Shepton Mallet to Wells isa lovely ride, truly English in every part 
with rich meadows, upland lawns, beetling hills, and umbrageous woods. 
We are now in the land of Joseph of Arimathea. Yon lofty Tor, with its 
ruined chapel to St. Michael, commands the whole island or valley of Ava- 
lonia. And there at its foot may be seeu the poetie ruins of Glastor bury, 
the grave of King Arthur, and the wondrous thorn, which still continues to 
| blossom at Christmas, in spite of the Reformation and the ill-natured incre- 
| dulity of unbelieving John Bull. Bat it was Wells we came to see, and 
not so much Wells asa cathedral, as Wells in its west front. W , who 
was with us, was in ecstacies with what he saw. But he could not see 
| enough, and longed for Cockerell’s drawings, or the wings of one of the 
| crows that clamoured overhead. As a piece of architecture the west front 
| of Wells is poor and disappointing. Truth to tell, there is very little ar- 

chitecture abont it. The west front of Wells is a mass of sculpture—statues 

and ailto-relief; statues in niches, and alto-relief in quatrefoils. W 5 
| who deserved and enjoyed the friendship of Flaxman, took pleasure in 

pointing out to us the several reliefs described and engraved in the Lectures 

of our great s« ulptor :—the ‘ Creation of Eve’ in one of the quatrefvils ; the 

head and body of an angel in another; the variety of action in a row of 
| statues, and the well-disposed arrangement of a bishop’s vestment. — There 
| was, indeed, much to admire, much to see, and much to leave behind un- 
seen. In another century—upless the careful hand of restoration steps ia, 
ind soon too—little will be left to gratify the growing admiration of a peo- 
ple or justify the criticism of the illustrious Flaxman. ; 

We were glad to observe a forest of scaffolding in the interior of the 
cathedral, and that the repairs, as far as they had gone, reflected credit om 
the taste and tact of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey. Thirty years ago the word 
| repair would have conveyed to the lover of Gothic architecture some neath- 
| eu abominations, similar in all respects to what Ww yatt committed in the 
| choir and Lady Chapel ef Salisbury Cathedral. Sixty years since, and a 
| worse generation than the Wryatts existed, men who built Palladio upon 
William of Wykeham, and thrast Corinthian altars before Gothic screens.— 
We have no such fear now—the fear, indeed, is on the otver side; and Mr. 
Cockerell may tremble with reasos for St. Poul’s, when Mr. Pugin is ap- 
pointed to put it in repair. 
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The Somersetshire ale is not very good. It may, however, have once! [taly. He has copied, it is said, but servilely, a very beautiful church at 
et as for = any A Bishop of Bath and Wells, who wrote the earliest | Bologna Metere Wyatt and Marden were the erchitocts employed. The 
bap arene est in 7 7 ge im his diocese, and lies buried | church consists of a nave and chancel ; the nave with an aisle on either side, 
bition ith thoes cathed . . Jo ly good Ale and Old’ of the jovial | and the chance! terminating in ao apse. There is a very beautiful bell-tow- 

Pp we airst ey song, one that Falstaff might have sung before a| er counected with the church by a porch or cloister. The west front has a 
sea-coal fire in Eastcheap. We pledge a pint of ale to the memory of the | Catherine-wheel window, and a doorway with a semi-circular head, with 
man who sahg cons like this in the vale of Avalonia. Men who deal in } its outer columns resting on four red-sandstone lions. The roof is of oak, 
pee 8g will tell poe that it was written elsewhere—that it | and the doors throughout the building of the same lasting material. Several 
ae a rae el - was a bishop. Cui Bono? let us ask.— | of the panels, we obse , were very old, and very beautiful. The win- 
be are A whe pb ‘ace of his in the chancel of the cathedral | dows are filled with stained glass, of Willem t's manafacture, and in the 
> wy 4... “€ " of the song written in his youth. We can vouch} best style. The fout of Italian marble, very old in its shape, and very ugly. 
: t Queen Elizabeth too, that she would have liked ber bishop all the better | The pews, or seats as they should be calle’. cre unexclusive and appropri 

a convivial hilarity of his early life—nay, more, would if pre my have late. The pulpit stands on sixteen black marble columns, with white mar- 
patted him familiarly on the face, placed him in that curious old chair which | ble capitals, and is itself a mass of arabesque and mosaic. We may add that 
ornaments the palace at Wells, the chair of the abbot of Glastonbury, and | the columns ou the body of the pulpit are twisted as in Rapheel’s cartoon 
— him to sing in character the jovial effusion of his younger | of « Healing the Sick,’ and enriched with a variety of marbles—the whole 

ars. ; . } _. | reminding us at the time of the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 

From Wells we went to Glastonbury. Here we surveyed the ruins with | minster Adley. The floor in front of the altar is of inlaid marble. 7 ' 
pare pdt wd ~ peptic acne a the Looeenl wn We were pleased to observe the inscriptions within and withvut the 

x cheu in the liberal character of convemt ospl ildi ; . is inseri ‘ i 
tality, ascended the lofty Tor, and pictured to ait me ty wm od building. Over the western entrance is inscribed, ‘The Lord is in his 





p to Holy Temple ;’ over the organ-screen, * All things are of Thee, and of Thine 
Ss ie Pe 7 a the last abbot of the place. The exe-| own have we given Thee ;’ and in anvther place, ‘ Let thy Priests be cloth- | 
: 4 Ae ed a Abbot Whiting and his fellows was a stirring | ed with righteousness, and let thy saints shout with joy.’ On the palpit, | 
in Encland behead a ah to yourself the last abbot of the richest abbey |+ | have a message from God unto thee.’ Over the commandments, ‘ My 
ot he ~~ Sym. “4 ee his own threshold, his ruined abbey, aud bis | Flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed.’ On the central wall 
ns ered house.  * Great, goodly, aud so pryncely was his house, that we | of the apse of the chancel is across ; and ina scroll around, ‘ He was wound- 
a _ _ = me rey oe language of the commissioners of the | ed for our Transgressions.’ 
rbalent hero of the English Reformation. Al) Avalonia beheld the execu-} — [pscripti ; ini ; i 
- Al 8 . : he scriptions containing passages from holy writ arrest the wandering eye, 
— in what they saw asad lesson of the mutability of earthly promote piety, and fix, not the words alone on the lips, but at times the 
F Socias ¥ principles as well. 
b At ne Park, one of the four parks adjoining the Abbey of Glaston- Longford Castle, the seat of the Earl of Radnor, was built by Thomas 
ury—the park, too, in which Abbot Whiting was seized » rea king's com-| Thorpe in 1591, for Sir Thomas Gorges and his lady, the Dowager Mar- 


missioners—the great vovelist of human nature Henry Fielding, was born ; 1 ; , 
t a ; , * | chioness of Northampton. There are two elevations of the parts of each 
Here he found his Parson Adams, his Squire Western; and at Bath, in the ' f , ; = 


; festeru; an ; front, among Thorpe’s designs, in the museum of Sir John Soane. The 
quae county, his honest Mr. Allworthy. ButF ielding is just as inditferent- original feu cone heat of a Slenaha, with aun octagon tower at each corver, | 
ly known at Sbarpham, as Hobbes at Malmesbary. You may as well ask | the triangular court containing a diagram of the Trinity. The castle has | 
Th Facade vn a eek or for Sir Edward Dyer, as for Henry Fielding. | been much enlarged since it passed from the family of Sir Thomas Gorges ; 
Sharetne at een Gel co ee the friend of Sir Philip Sydney (a native of | hat Thorpe’s portion of the yuilding is still nearly entire.. The great din- 
heed Peat ~: Bay Ne ee shia —— 25 en 5 pw Pen | ing-room is in one of the octagon towers, and a most pleasant dining-room 
ing is not yet universal éeunghh to sine hie creamery | og ey 31 er. | it makes ; reviving Arthur's board, and the co-equality of the Knights of 
eet ics & © Ris memory in his native Sharp: | the Round Table. _The chapel is immediately above the dining-room, like 
’ a kind of aristocratic chapel of ease in London, with a wine-merchant’s cel- 
lar below, reminding one of Detoe'’s celebrated conplet in his True-born 
Englishman. 
‘The ‘ Steel-chair,’ and the two Holbeias (‘Erasmus and ¥gidius,’ from 


mt A : on Dr. Mead’s collection) have often been described. So have the Claudes, 
Frome. ‘The roof of Shepton Mallet church will repay a visit. In some|*The Morning and the Evening of the Roman Empire.’ Nor has Guido's 


respects it is not uulike the Church of St. Cuthbert at Wells, which Rick- ‘ Magdalen’ been overlooked, since Hazlitt passed e glowing eulogiam upen 
man recommends, but, to our thinking, the roof of Shepton Mallet is to] it. But Hazlitt ran too hurriedly through Longford: the pictures are in- 
be preferred. Rickman overlooks it. Frome is a pretty town, and the | finitely to be preferred to the pictures at Wilton. We must except, how- 
grave of Ken, the chief treasure it contains, a suggestive sight. The story | ever, the Vandyke room. But Wilton has a name, and Longford Castle has 
of his ejectment from the see of Wells is too well known to call for repeti- | still to acquire one Witness the * ‘Three Children of Henry VIL ,’ of which 
tion. He lies in the churchyard close to the chancel wall, and rade and! there are copies at Hampton Court and Wilton; and a third in existence, 
nameless is his tomb—a kind of area-grating of rough-wrought iron, sur- | once Lord Methuen’s. ‘The Longford picture is the original, we think ; 
mounted by a mitre and a crosier of the same material. We could have but we can get no aid from critics on this subject. Mrs. Jameson had evi- 
wished that Ken had left, like Shakspeare, a kind of curse upon the movers | dently not seen it. . 


of his bones: : : But our paper and our reader's patience are both pretty well exhausted, 
“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear.” before our ramble is well atan end. We are far trom the Tamar and the 
There is some talk, we are told, of transferring the bishop to a more bon-| Tavy in telling what we have seen. 
ourable tomb. This we should be sorry to see done. The intention, if it 
exists, is good, but oe —_ indeed abominable. Emulate the virtues and 
conscientious scruples of the unatlected Ken, carry t ildren of Fro sas } ; ] 
to the grave of pie pt abe sisinte, ctlale bis history, exhibit his a hg aos F Itie time, however, to have done, and to ask indulgence for what has been 
disturb not, we entreat, the ground selected by himself for the place of his tans T 5 
eepulture. Tavistock on the Tavy, 15th of October. 
We took Longleat en our way from Frome to Salisbury, but we were too 
late to see the pictures, or to do more than examine the exterior of the house 
Part of Longleatis in John of Padua’s manner; the recent restorations by 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville in a spirit akin to the original design. The house is 
stately and well- proportioned, the grounds spacious and picturesque. The 
noble family of Thynne protected Ken in { 
that he breathed his last. 
There is much to see in Salisbury and its neighbourhood. The cathe- 
dral bas one great claim to be mated the finest in this country. It is, as 
Rickman observes, the only cathedral in England of one style, and comple- 
ted entirely on one plan, avd that plan complete as to all its parts 
sufficient of itselt for Salisbury. 
Intbe immediate neighbourhood we may find Stonehenge, affording a | 
wider field for cunjecture than the spacieus plain on which it stands. Long- | n'us is not, ere we proceed to inquire what it is. 
ford Castle, a collection of pictures rich in excellent specimens of many of Genius, then, first of all, is not mental dexterity. How many seem to 
the greater masters, aed in Wilton Huuse a room dedicated to Vandyke.— | think that itis! With how many people does the expert player of chess, 
Nor is this all. The tourist who delights in poetry should see Bemerton for | aud the acute solver of riddles, and the accurate summer up of intricate ac- 
the sake of holy Mr. Herbert, and of Norris, who is known as Norris of | counts, and the man of mere verbal memory, who has equally by heart 
Bemerton. The woods at Wilton are of too recent a growth, we fear, to} Milton and Mallet, and the expert versifier, and the flippautdeclaimer, pass, 
bave afforded shelter to Sydney and his sister. But Holbein’s porch, a| each and all of them, for men of genius! One reason of this is, that this 
fragment of the former house, and a little study in itself, may, without any | kind of power is so tangible in its effects that only the external senses are 
great expenditure of imagination, be peopled with the heroes @f the past— | required to perceive its results. It can neither be disputed nor demied. All 
with Sydney and his sister, Holbeia himself, Vandyke, and Inigo Jones—| are agreed about it. It needs no exertion of mind to form an opinion about 
Massinger, who was a retainer of the Herbert family, and with Shakspeare | its merit; and an opinion when once formed, is rarely, ifever, altered, No 
and his fellows, who played their first play before King James in Lord | circumstance can fritter away the character of the man who has only to open 
Pembroke’s house at Wilton. his mouth to pour forth pans and acrostics by the thousand. The merit, 
We could do nothing but wonder in mute amazement at Stonehenge.— | mean as it may be, is something positive and incontestable. Again, this 
People profess to be disappointed. We certainly were not ; sor do we seek | sort of cleverness is habitual and inveterate ; hence its displays are masterly 
for any further history of its origin or use than the poetic summary of the | and imposing : the thing is done quickly, and as well as it is possible to 
ate Warton Imaginative minds may call up mystic rites or human | conceive. Tbe achievement, whatever it may be, has distinctness, promi- 
sacrifices within its circle, favour the views of Inigo at one time, or the the- | nence, and perfection, Perhaps mechanical were a better name than men- 








‘ His*place of birth alone is mute.’ 
The women of Glastonbury have still to become acquainted with the au- 
thor of Amelia. 


We went from Wel's to Salisbury, by the way of Shepton Mallet aud 


‘ Bat of enough, enough, and now uo more, 
As honest old George Gascoigne said of yore’ 


oe 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


We heard recently a keen discussion on the question, Is Thomas Muacau- 
lay, in the strict sense, aman of genius? Now in order to qualify our- 
nis ejectment, and here it was | selves for determinating this question, we must first inqaire what ge 

nius is? a question of some moment in a book which professes to be a 
gallery of contemporary genius 

We can conceive of nothing more undefinable than genius. It is so on 
account of the complexity of the elements which make it up. It is not one 
This is | thing, nor is it mary things, but itis the one subtle result of many elements 
subordinated into harmony and completeness. We shall perhaps best attain 
our object by showing, alter the fashion of the scholastic divines, what ge- 








ories of Charleton at another. It was our pleasure to people the spot with | tal dexterity. Mechanism performs its wonders with unerring effect, 
beings of a less shadowy description than the worshippers of the Roman | and at all times equally. In given circumstances the application of steam | 
Czlus or the Druid priests of a barbarian nation. We summoned King | has. of course, the same result. So, set aman of this kind to write, and he 
James I. before us, attended by Inigo Jones, and surrounded by the chief | writes, and writes well, but writes like an automaton. And yet the im- 
nobility of his court. The plain was covered with all the pageantry of a pression made by this kind of merit upon the majority is wonderful. A man 
royal progress The Kiug was peering and inspecting, his nobles anxious | of genius may go on fora lifetime digging wells of beauty and raptare, and | 
and respective, Inigo thoughtful and at work with his lineand rule. But] one out of ten may talk about him, and one out of a hundred may read him, 
lo! the scene has shifted, and thirty years may be supposed to have passed | and one out of a thousand may partially understand him, and he may die | 
<eadhashen Heelan Geldie sonction tepoae dia danca ths etre ee kn cube an 
. > g ng q > ing phraseology, or work up weakness into epigram, or even disguise non- 
what he sees, and examines at intervals with a great deal of care, but every | sense under copious and splendid verse, aud he will be appreciated and ad- 
blast that howls, brings, we can see, the ashen hue of trepidation to his| mired as infallibly as any able mender of soles or stitcher of broadcloth.— 
check, Wh », then, is he? This is the boy from the Boscobel oak, the | Wordsworth, (to translate the principle into fact,) daring half bis long life- 
King of England, the grandson of James, on his way from the field of Wor- | time is neglected, while Waller is loaded and safveated’ with panegyric.— 
cester to the sea at Shoreham. The reason is, Wordsworth is a poet, and Waller was a mere mechanist. It 
‘I have had the honour to hear from your majesty’s own mouth,’ says | js easy distinguishing the characters. The mechanist has probably not one 
Chasfegon, ‘ that you were pleased to visit Stonehenge, and for many hours original thought in his mind. He is perhaps even eatoehie of appreciating 
together entertain yourself with the delightful view thereof. when after the | the original thoughts of others. It is to say much if we grant that a ‘plastic | 
defeat of your loyal army at Worcester, Almighty God, in infinite mercy to | stress, such as called in chaos, might perhaps stir him into the genuine ani- 
your three kingdoms, miraculously delivered you out of the bloody jaws of | mation of mind. As it is, he neither thinks, nor dreams of thuking. Far 
those ministers of sin and cruelty.’* : from welcoming those impulses to deep and thrilling meditation, which 
P We were pleased to see at W ilton how well the famous portrait of Lord more or less affect all intellects, he repnises them, and turns eagerly to his 
embroke, by Sir Joshua, maintained its ground in competition with Van-| machinery. ‘There, however, he is perfectly at home. He can handle his 
one It a fall and pues in —— "ae in = —— and | tools to slitetien He can throw offa poem, which, thoagh not a ‘ Para 
rich—wondertully rich—in point of colour. andyke, perhaps, weald put} dise Lost,’ tickles the ear a greatdeal more, and is far more easily under- 
more capt the “me 0 - a to = Pn hg Tenguage, —o Ke | stood. He can dash down commonplaces on any given subject as fast as his 
on his throne. Ve ge fi -piec r , how nc re > can perhs imic ¢ “i CeBsi , 
Sactls! Mam Qir Dedees @ahhads coach tien, for dic Slastbusengh teat-1 ier cuit uncaecaaaeeea, inp oe ertie 2 "aaa nee? tai ol 
t Blenheim cs : sti ; . : » Pem- | ; teil ; ~ hanes ave , arent and | 
Ccusicalen Wee tea apadle igs wueeeth oenden ond wed tetera cana an tata ar ore ae ae a 
any other standard than Vandyke, he will be found to maintain his wonted | gy a} this, and much more, without the appearance of effort, ata moment's 
superiority. He is subject to no moods, no shadows, 
bl We were ny | disappointed (may we — ") at bape = the ee | no sudden loathings of his occupation, no suliitieas towering above the 
es, inferior as they are, in every way, to the Townley co ection at the | dead level of the vaper on which he is inscribing his thoughts His merit 
Museum, and the Worsley marbles at Lord Yarborough’s in the Isie of Wight. | j, thus great. aan what is more, is beyond all question. ote has done all | 
Restoration has done too much and accomplished too little for the Wilton | this: and no one doubts but he will do itagain. Still his merit is very dif- | 
marbles. Look at the Bacchus, for instance, in the hall—how fine the body, ferent from the merit of a man of genius. What his merit is we may after- 
how poor and feeble the remainder! Nor was the library otherwise thaD | wards see; what it is not let as now partially notice :—The man of genius, | 
disappointing. We looked in vain for a quarto edition of a play by Shak then. cannot refrain from thinking. Al! impulses which affect him are so 
speare, and examined the « atalogue tor a copy of the first folio edition of the | many summonses to vigorous intellectual exertion. His originality, sever | 


works of the same great dramatis' to as little purpose. Heminge and Cot- | ostentatious, is nevertheless the element of hie mind. He canaot stifle an 
dell dedicated the first edition of Shakspeare tw that ‘ noble and incompara- | inducement to thought, except it be for the sake of indulging in imagination 
ble pair of brethren,’ W illiam Earlof Pembroke. and Philip Earl of Mont-| which is just thought on fire He cannot sacrifice sense to sound, except 
sop professed —— = —— ag na poet. The on ofa | it be for an instant, that he may afterwards link oo in = —s oe | 
eopy a ton isa great defect. Mr Sidney Herbert may alterwards supe) jonny He cannot¢ omplacently indite commonplace, unless it be for the 
ply the deficiency (we trust he will), and if a folio Beaumont and Fletcher | murpose of relieving the pressure of his originality. He can write centos, | 
is wavting he may as well get that, for the players’ dedication of the book i8 | jot he will do so rarely, and only for the pleasure of gratifying his sympathy | 
addressed to his ancestor Earl Philip. : ‘ ‘ | by planging more completelr into another's habits of thought and feeling 
The mention of Mr. Sidney Herbert's name reminds us of tue church he | tj, cannot, finally, do anything equally well at any time. It may be asked, 
has erected at Wilton, in extreme good taste, and with a liberality of out- why not? We reply, because he is a man, nota machine. He is not screw- 
lay quite equal to the taste. Mr Herbert has been the means of introduc- ed up to a pitch whence he can only descend by a struggle. His brains 


ing among us a new kind of architectare—the early Chris'ian architecture of | ove freely. The constant whirl supposed can = be produced by two 


* Dryden has versified this incident in hie epitie to Coarle‘on on bis Trea | causes: first, the resultof mechanical straining, and, secondly, madness. — 
tise +m ‘tenehenge. A grand dablis-show a Stonehenge wes advertised a’ | He is neither mad nora machine. It may be asked, Does not cultivation 
Salis! egy >a the day of our departure " bring the powers to such perfection that their fruit in any circumstances 
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warning, and at all times equally. 














—— 


mast be excellence! All things, no doubt, are possible, and consistency of 
style may thus be secured evea by men of impulse; bat we believe that 
the highest pressure cau rarely effect any more Who more intensely cul- 
tivated than Milton! And yet who more dependent upon moods mo- 
ments? Ifnebody has written better, who bas written worse? We are 
far indeed from denying that some men have great mechanical power ad- 
ded to their genius; and that it is better that they have. But such a con- 
junction is rare; and when it does occur, the mechanical part of the power 
ever appears to be subordinate. It must indeed have this appearance, else 
the man iuay deserve the name of a man of skill aod tact, but never for @ 
moment of a mao of genius. And better want art entirely than sacrifice to 
its shrine one atomo! nature. Better than that Apollo's locks be = 
aud queued, that they be dashed and dishevelled by the hurricane. Mec 
ism has done much ;—it has often licked the rade offspring of genius into 
shape—dissipated the darkness that often shrouds the tabernacle of original 
thought—not only translated bat improved the productions of original ge- 
nius, Still it must ever be kept separate and inferior 

Dexterity, then, or cleverness, is not genius. So neither is talent. B 
talent we understand the power of acute and metaphysical analysis, This 
is doubtless a nearer approximation to the beau-sdeal of power; and it is 
often found in waiting upon genius, [tis just the mode of accounting for 
and substautinticg tue proulyets of original thoaghts. Itis the art of ren- 
dering reasons for the intaitions of tie poet. We may distinguish it from 
cleverness by saying, that cleverness is a mere cast from the features of 
original genius, while talent enters into the rationale of the painting, the ad- 
justment of the proportions, and the quality of the colouring ; attempting to 
explain and to saaction what bas been executed only from a tine and cngi- 
nal sense of the natural and the beautiful. Cleverness makes the parody, 
talent the dissertation and the review. Cleveroess is generally acknow- 
ledged, talent is a deeper and stronger power, and may be as little ee 
ated as genius. Genius and talent are often combined, Newton had geni- 
us, and it gave bim the thought of gravitation ; but he had also talent, and 
he proved it. Had Newton died after the sublime conjecture, he had still 
been counted u man of genius, and hia follower, who should have afterwards 
substantiated his assertion, would never have been placed above bim, nor 
by his side. Thirdly, Genius is not mere imagination Nat Lee had proba- 
bly as vivid impressions as those of any poet that ever lived, because his 
impressions were those of dreams and madness; bat such impressions have 
noultimate end. They resemble separated shadows, with no body behind 
or before them. They suppose the dormancy of the reasoning faculty.— 
They resemble the Northern Lights, which appear to flash and flicker ia 
ragged confusion, as if they embraced earth by chance, not sun-deama, 
shed from a steadfast centre on an attendant and worshipping world They 


Nn as incapable of being subordinated to the great purposes of tho w tht or 


passion, as a madman’s dreams of basing a moral or metaphysical system. 
They stand for themselves as distinctly as if they were bits of chaos. Im- 
agination is doubtless essential to genius. Even although the man of geni- 
us be not born in its light, he must grow to meet it; but it cannot ot itself 
constitute genius, as long as Bedlam is not the temple of fame. Had Milton 
created om the * Limbo of Vanity,’ or the ‘Sin and Death,’ would he 
have had more reputation now than any visible victim of inveterate night- 
mare? This test will, we think, be enough to blow Macpherson’s fame to 
fragments. We hear continually of the imagmation of ‘Ossian's ’oems.’— 

Doubtless there is imagination ; but may we mot ask with Newton, what 

does it prove !—notbing ; illustrate ’—nothing ; enforce !—nothing. Is it 

the appropriate drapery of original characters? No; there is only one 
very interesting character in itall, and that is Ossian himself; and, after all, 
he is but Milton transplanted into Morven. Or is it the grand sccompani- 

ment to illustrious action? No: Vingal's striking, amid the shadows of 
midnight, at the mighty form of the spirit of Loda, is the only powerfal in- 

cident we remember. Homer, however, bad sent a mightier then he bel- 
lowing to heaven ere Macpherson was born. Aud even in him the inei- 

deut, so redoleut of ‘ celestial ichor,’ was evidently a piece of glorious bam- 
bug. Andif mere effect be considered, a hundred ghost stories have raised 
the bair higher than the tale of Loda's gigantic ghost. By the way, what 

a striking proof have we here of the force of Scottish wrejudice! Who 
ever mentioned the Mars affair without laughing at it 1 and who, from Blair 
downwards, has ever alluded tw the Loda miscreation without admiraticr ? 
What do either of them prove? The important lessons, first, that spirit is 
matter; and, secondly, that it is uo difficult matter to take the conceit out of 
a god. 

Poetry must prove something ere it be good for much. Newton's error 
lay in not perceiving what the ‘ Paradise Lost’ did prove,—in not perceiv- 
ing the sublime moral lessons which are scattered over its every page.— 
Perhaps no new principle is demonstrated in it; but every book cannet be 
expected to contain a principle like gravitation. It brings, huwever, a logis 
of its own,—a testimony of fire to the great Christian moralities, The 
character of Moloch is worth the whole work on ‘ Fanaticiem.’ In Satan, 
it is as if the hell of a thousand bearts, barning with pride and ambition, 
were disclosed. And, in Raphael, has not Milton represented the perfee- 
tion of moral excellence, blended with the perfection of the affable and the 
tender—something softer than angel, and sublimer than man? And to the 
question, were it asked, whatdo Shakspeare’s works prove! we could as 
easily find a reply, for there is not one of them that is destitute of its deep 
and distinct moral. It may be asked, what does Falstaff prove? Why, it 

roves What rigid moralists are very apt to forget, that sermuality and sel- 
Sceosts may co-exist with mach that is amiable. Who does not love Fal- 
staff, and wish bim a better man? But, again, for Timon's frantic misan- 
thropy, we would have wanted the strong light cast on the character of the 
faithful Flavius. What finer moral than thus to wring from maddened mis- 
ery a testimony to human worth and virtue? It is far better (han Byron’s 
sneering, reluctant, and sullen acknowledgment, that‘ virtae is no jest, and 
happiness no dream.’ And, for a final instance, think on Othello. Perhaps, 
as Coleridge says, it is not jealousy that is dissected there ; ea 
passion is just injured pride struggling to get rid of boundless and unutter- 
able affection, by catting the tie at once and forever. Jealousy, indeed, 
supposes doubt. It is a transition state—a state of struggle wheu the ele - 
meuts of strong hope, and stronger fear contend for mastery, Now Shak - 
speare hurries over this point. Othello is soon convinced of Desdemona’s 
worthlessness; and certainty isno more jeale vy than despair is doabt.— 
And Othello is as indignant as if 4 man were to find himself by some mon- 
strous means, inlove with an object which he felt and knew to be despica- 
ble. It is this feeling which spurs him to the murder. He at once loves 
and contermmns her. And the moral, therefore, hes in the vileness of the ma- 
liguity which has driven bim to this. All the blame is thus shifted on Iago. 
He collects the gloom of the whole passion of the play ; and, to use an ex- 
yression of Foster's, ‘the mind labeurs for a greater ability’ of detesting 
Cie, and, in the fary of its hatred, regrets that his intellect has exalted him 
above the relief we should receive from equally despising him, Thus it 
appears that all great works of pores have a moral and a meauing, while 
mere imagination may be found disconnected from both. 

Fourthly, The mere expression of passion isnot genius, Genius, indeed, 
includes passion. But it is not identical with strong passion, nor with its 
expression ; else overy man that could swear were a man of genius, and the 
blackguard and the bully might set ap claims to the title. It is ‘rue, that 
passion lifts even the low into something like genias; in other words, rou- 
ses them to express their —- in the language of imagination. We 
have heard a very competent judge declare, that the most powerful elo- 
quenve be ever heard was that of an insulted carter. Bat, in general, pas- 


| sion finds its vulgar vent in mere gesticulation or blasphemy. Burns does 


not thus inveigh. Nor does Timon (iis curses Lave oracular dignity and 
grandeur. The dark pages of his passionjpre laid before us in the light of 
imagination. Wedo notrecollecta more striking example of the distine- 
tions we are drawing, than the difference between Titus Andronicus and 
Lear. In the one, a man is outraged, and his complaints bave passion, but 
no poetry. In the other, the injured old man appeals to the heavens to 
avenge his cause, ‘as they themselves are old.’ He erects, on the basis of 
his wrong, a majestic morality,—he ascends, on the ladder of madness, the 
highest heaven of invention. In the one, passion stands alone ; in the oth- 
er, it is linked to imagination, to morality, ond to reason; it agitates the 
whole being like an earthquake ; it does not hurry, with selfish instinct, to 
that mode of expression which shall soonest relieve its era and its 
pangs, but ace amulates and intensifies till it becomes a delight and a loxury. 
Ere now proceeding to say what genius is, we may, in order to narrow 
the ground a little more, meution some things, which, though never said to 
be genius, are yet, somehow, thought to be nec essarily connected with 
taste. This, perhaps, requires no proof; forit by taste is meant skeen 
sense of minute delicacies and beauties, then a thousand instances of ac- 
knowledged genius will occur, where this was wanting. Although, if by 
taste we mean the feeling connected with the operstions of genine, then, an 
it obviously springs from the power, whatever it be; it may, at least in our 
imaginations, be identified with it. Nor is genius necessarily con , 
with jadgmeut ; or, in other words, with an intense perception and avoid- 
ance of the bad and the absord. The author of Lear wrote “ Loves La- 
bours Lost,” and had, very likely, far less feeling of the inferiority of the 
latter than other men. Wordsworth does not yet perceive the inanity of A 
few of the “ Lyrical Ballads.” Genius is as omen connected with 
an icular kind of intellectual thought, far lees with any mechanical 
mt apt expressing that thoaght. That is to say,4 man with the essential 
elements of genius may be a mathematician or 4 —may write ip verse 
or im prose ; in other words poetry, which is the essence of gen us, is ox- 
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tractable from everything. Genius is not necessarily connected with the 
moral naiure. it has, indeed, been described, by a high authority, as 
“ steeped and eatarated in the moral natars” If facts could be forgotten, 
these words might pass tur true, as well as beautiful. These, however, we 
fear, ouly teach us that instances of gross discounexion are rare. But the 
existence of even a few such cases, destroys the idea of neeessary connex- 
jon. Was Rousseau’s genius “ steeped and saturated” in the moral nature, 
or Voltaire’s or Byrons? It would be very easy to deny these men's 
claims tu genius, but not s0 easy to convince, that the denial was any thing 





! 
the most effective and inflaential speakers have heen men whe att oe. | ‘ 
But, on the other hand, it is well that there should be some men with 


ceived any regular training to the art of elocutsou, and among these a place 
may be claimed for the Dake of Wellington. “- : 
The Duke of le ae se? 38) constituted as to render it impossi- 


ble for him to make use of those arts by which public speakers usually seek 


to influence their audiences. In this sense of the term, he could not be an 
orator if he would. He has no idea of separating his subject from himself, 
of looking at it in its external bearings without reference to his own views. 
He cannot, as such meu as Lord Brougham or Lord Lyndhurst would, view 


else than an interested impertinence. With Heart we hold genius to be | jt as atheme for the exercise of bis intellectual ingenuity. He has no idea 


inseparably united, but Heart is only one element in the moral nature — 


Genius, then, if we may hazard a defivition, is natural or original thought 
invested with the power of ion, and expressed in the language of the 
imagination. 11 is just the highest power of reason, added to the force of 
imagination and passion. 


actually those of genius ; first, trath, or originality of thought; secondly, | serious rea y 
First, originality ot | warmer temperament; they are rather part of a grave duty, to be dealt 


impulsive power; and thirdly, a pecal ar diction. : 
thought. The thought, however, must not only be new, but ef such im- 
portance as to slir the surges of passion. It must also be true, that is, con- 
sistent with nature, and having even a rigid logic of its own, else it is mere 
fancy. The second element is passion. Genius moves as well as makes. 
All passion, more or less, moves, and genius is a stronger breath, doubling 
the agitation. The last element, and that which colours ils language, is im- 
agination Without it thought, unless of an inferior quality, could not ade- 
quately express itself. All great thought links itself instantaueously to im- 

ery, and inmgery, as we have seen already, is the life of passion. Ge- 
nius thas appears to be the joint prodact of three elements, different, but in- 
timately counected. And these exhaust the depth and the power of the 
human spirit. 

Has Thomas Mocau'ay genius? He bas, bat he has got it as the alchy 
mists expected to get gold, by transtnutation. He has transtauted vast 
learning, and varied accomp|ishments into one sweet and subtle thing, which 
really deserves the name of genius. He was wont, when young, to be sur- 
named by his associates, “ Macaulay the Omniscient.” History, law, po- 
litical economy, nay, theology and science seem,, so far as purposes of il. 
lustration require, to be pertectly at his command, There are, probably, 
many who know as much, or more than he; but few have so wrought 
their knowledge into the substance of their minds—few have so sublimated 
the dead fuel into flarne—flame brisk and unburdened by the masses it has 
consumed. Many call for their stores of knowledge, aud it comes turth 
from the lamber-room of their mind—lumber, as it had enteied, cold, aud 
stiff, and dead; but, from Macaulay's inner chamber, it issues “ as ia dance” 
—warm, spiritualized, moving to the music of his eloquent mind. Thom- 
as Macaulay is not an original thinker ; he bas no insight into‘auy part of 
this universe entirely new—no burning gold of inspiration has been emp- 
tied on his young head,—no swarm of bres fastened on his infant lips; he 
has not been called, like Milton, Burke, and Coleridge, by a specia! mission | 
to utter transcendental trath in transcendental eloquence; nor, like Ben- | 
tham, to lny the foundations of a new scieuce, deep, strong, and smooth, as 
‘a pavement of adamant ;’ but he isthe poet of facts. Ln conversation he | 

ure out torrents of facts. In his review articles you find floods of facts. | 

n his speeches, he hangs strings of facts round one or two master princi- 
ples. fn his poetry, he sets fire to facts, in themselves as dry as Homer's 
catalogue of ships, and you are reminded of a stubble a-blaze. Like his 
own favourite, Banyan, he unites prosaic and literal to ideal aud imaginat 
ive qualities. Scarcely any of his sentences is poetical, and yet the whole 
of his article isa perfect poem. Just as hardly a sentence of Bunyan has an 
image or flower, and yet the whole is steeped in the essence of imaginacdon. 
The stream of poesy flowing under ground, isin both betrayed by now and 
then a solitary word. And the reason is, that, to both, tacts are real exist- 
pe we do not Sie leaning upon the cold page,—they stand upright, 
and, through the golden baze which covers the eye of the seer, look ideal 
The facts, too, though simple. are select, and suitable fur imaginative treat- 
ment. There is a youthful freshness of imagination about Macauley, which 
is most delightful to see Shallow criticasters say of him, in rebuke and 
derision, taat he writes like a schoolboy, paying him, unintentionally, one of 
the highest compliments they could bestow on a full grown and thoroughly 
furnished man. The secret, as it seems to us, is perfect composition, is 
manly wisdom, uttered in youthful language. Coleridge calls genius ‘ the 
power of producing the feelings and freshness of youth into the powers and 
passions of manhood.” So Macaulay, to this hour, talks of the deepest spec- 
ulations of policy and poesy with all the enthusiasm of an Eton boy. One 
‘childish thing,’ however, it were well for him to put away; we mean a 
certain mannerism of style, which adheres to all his articles. He is the 
most easily detected of writers, except, perhaps, Christopher North, You 
cannot read two sentences without being aware of bis identity. All his 
prominent qualities,— his muscular nerve,—his balanced antithesis,—bhis 
sharp short form of sentence,—his thoronghly English spirit,—his enthu- 
siasm breaking outat intervals,—his elaborate pictures set at distances, —his 
decisive tone,—his unbounded command of illustration,—bis keen and 
crashing contempt,—his intimate knowledge of personal history, all these 
lie upon the surtnce, and are perpetually reproduced, in every one of his | 
compositions. He is not the most profound. or poetical, or ingenious, but 
he is the most rhetorical of critics. | Byron was often blamed tor snatching 
the sentiments of the Lakers out of their mouths, and uttering them in 
prouder and more impassioned accents. So Macaulay seizes the paradoxes 
of Coleridge and Hazlitt, and presents them in more imposing and com- 
manding forms, and bedecks them from the exuberant riches of his own 
learning ; and announces them in a tone of more perfect assurance, And, as 
Byron was the interpreter between the Lakers, as poets, and the public, so 
is Macaulay between them and the public, as critics. Men receive from 
him dicta, which were caviare to them from less popular authorities. And 
an eloquent Aaron be is! Who looks not back to his first perusal of Milton 
with delight? The picture of the Puritans ‘looking down upon the rich 
and eloquent, upon nobles, and upon priests, with contempt, esteeming 
themselves rich in a more enduring treasure, and eloquent in a more sub- 
lime language,—nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by 
the imposition of a mightier hand,’—was magnificent. And with a like 
ee has he since depicted Dryden and Machiavelli, Byron and Johnson, 
sunyan and Bacon, Frederick the Great and Warren Hastings. Some poet 
says, that ufter reading Dante he could never write—from sheer despair of 
emulating his excellence. Soto acritic, reading Macaulay is the worst 
possible preparative for composition. He can only wonder and shrink into 
insignificance. 

But far better than even those celebrated articles are his ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’* He goes down the battle like a seythed chariot. What home- 
ly grandeur stamps their every line! How completely does he re- 
predane those early Roman days! Standing on the old Tarpeian rock, he 

lows his magic horn, and History gives up the dead which are in it, and 
the ‘foster babes’ of the old she-woll,—‘‘the men of iron,” rise an exceed- 
ing great army, and range around him, and, hark, he shouts, and they echo 
the thrilling cry :-— 





‘Hail to the great asylum ; 

Hail to the hill-tops seven ; 

Hail to the fire whi h burns for aye, 
And the shield which fell from heaven.’ 


Since Homer or since Hirdyknute, we have had nothing like those bal 
lads, except Lockhart's, and bis own brilliant fragment, the Armada 

And yet there are those who talk as if Maceulay had come to the dregs 
and lees of his mind,—had, forsooth, exhausted himself. So is the sky ex- 
hausted at the close of a long day of rain. But the clouds, after the rain, re- 
turn; and so, if he has exhausted one vein, there are hundreds—thousands— 
ampler and deeper stil!, which it is in his power to open and to empty. 
We wish him God-speed, especially in the devoirs which, if report speak 
correctly, he is paying to the Muse of History Let Hallam, aud Alison, 
and Tyler, in this case, look to their laurels. Dear and deservedly dear, are 


of design or of colouring ; does not Jook at it with theeye of an artist, study- 
ing what wiil best oulees to a grand effect, or where the light and shade 
are tobe thrownin He never thinks of preparing exordiams or perora- 
tions, or of attenuating parts of his discourse that the strong points may 


We have thus three results secured, which are | seem pny He never plays witha question. Politics are with him a 


ity, nota mere game, Nor are they a passion, as with men of 
with not from choice, but because his position in the country requires that 
he should be mixed up with them. He never spoke for the sake of display, 
apparently having no vanity of that sort. Whenever he rises to address the 
aten it is because necessity compels him—because the debate would be 
incomplete until the most distinguished man of his time had delivered his 
sentiments. 

Being thus obliged to speak, he says no more than the occasion abse! “te- 
ly requires. He gives utterance to the real sentiments of his mind, the un 
biassed conclusions suggested by a cool head and an almost unparalleled 
experience. You can see at once that this is done without effort, and, above 
all, without any desire for effect. It is a labour of duty, not of love. It is 
not sought by him, yet he isready when called on. Having said his say, he 
seems relieved of an unpleasant load, and sits down abruptly as he rose, in- 
different whether what ke has delivered has pleased or displeased his au- 
dience. These it 1s quite unnecessary to say, are not the characteristics of 
a professed orator, in the common acceptition of the term. Yet the Duke 
will produce, on the floor of the House of Lords, as startling and, per- 
chance, a moce permanent effect, than the most ingenious and eloquent of 
them all, 

The agencies by which his inflaence works on the legislature and the ~ 
lic ure ofa far higher order. Look at the moral weight he brings with him. 
With a reputation already historical, what man of the day, be he even the 
greatest, can command the respect which his mere preseuce inspires? It 
may seem a trifle, but itis one pregnant with deep meaning, that the only 
individual in thie country except the members of the royal family, to whom 
all men, the highest and the lowest. uncover themselv«s on the pablic bigh- 
way, is the Duke of Wellington If the vulgar, the indifferent, the triflers, 
the ignorant, pay thin homage to him where no homage is due to any man, 
shall not the same sentiment prevail within the walls of the House uf Lords, 
among those whose privileges and social pre-eminence rest upon hereditary 
gratitude ? 

The Duke of Wellington, io his place in the House of Lords, stands apart 
from, and above, all the other peers. There may be men of more ancient 
lineage, there are certainly men of more commanding and brilliant talents 
of the sort that captivate an assembly, whether composed of the high or 
rhe low: but he transcends them all in the possession of that power which 
acts on a voluntary intellectual submission.’ Plain, unpretending, feeble, 
venerable, as be is, he seems encircled by an atmosphere of glory.— 
All physical defects, all the infirmities of age, are lost in the light of his 
greatfame. He seems already to belong to the past, aud to speak with its 
authority. Often oracular in his denunciations and in his decisions, strange 
to say, those who hear him seem to believe that he is so. 

And it is not among pigmies that he is thus morally a giant. The defer- 
ence and respect paid to the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords 
come from men of the highest order of minds. Political differences or per- 
sonal vanities, neither of them interpose any obstacle to its free expression. 
Powerful and successful orators and statesmen, aristocratic demagogues, 
grave lawyers and erratic lawgivers, whatever may be their mutual jealous- 
ies or their customary arrogance, all yield at Once to his moral su, remacy.— 
The man of the present day who stands next to bim in the extent, if not 
the quality of his fame, be who is distinguished among his contemporaries 
not more for his parliamentary and political successes than for his mental 
and moral insubordination—he, too, ostentatiously proclaims himself the de- 
voted admirer and follower of the Duke of Wellington. The homage is too 
universal not to be sincere. 

It is this moral weight or influence that gives to the public speaking of 
the Duke of Wellington its chief characteristics. He can speak with an 
authority which no other man would dare to assume, and which, if assamed 
by any other man, would not be submitted to. For the same reason he 
can dispense with all that explanation and apology which so often renders 
the speeches of other men ridiculous. 

He bas no need of a hypocritical humility or an affected desire of ab- 
stinence from that great necessity of politicians—speech-making. He 
knows both that he is expected to speak and that what he las to say will 
be held to be of value. He knows that no decision wili be come to till he 
has been heard, and that the chances are in favour of bis opinion prevailing 
even with those opposed to him, unless the current of political feeling 
should happen at the time to run very strong indeed. These encumbrances 
of ordinary speakers being cast aside, the Duke can afford to rum at once 
fall tilt at the real question in dispute To see him stripping the subject 
of all extraveons and unnecessary adjuncts until ke exposes it to his hearers 
in its real and natural proportions isa very rich treat. He scents a fallacy 
afar off, and hunts it down at once without mercy. He bas certain constitu- 
tional principles which with him are real standards. He measures propo- 
sitions or opinions by these standards, aud as they come up to the mark or 
fall short of it, so are they accepted or disposed of. Sometimes, but rarely, 
he carries this inflexible system too far, and has afterwards to retract; but 
it is remarkable for a man who has wielded such authority, who has been 
accustomed to implicitdeference for so many years, and whose mental or- 
ganisation is so stern and steadfast, how few prejudices he has Even these 
will always yield to necessity, often to reason. If he be sometimes dog 
matical, the fault is less his than of those who lead him into this natu- 
ral error, When their respect deters them from even reminding him that he 
is fallible. 

Self-reliance and singleness of purpose induce vigour of thought and sim- 
plicity ofdiction. This simplicity, which is not confined to the language 
only, but extends to the operation of the mind, is unique, You meet noth- 
ing like it in any ether man now prominently before the public. There is 
a vigorous economy of both thought and words. Asa speaker and as 
a general, the Duke equally disencumbers himself of unnecessary agents.— 


useless troops. Every word does its work. Simple, sound, ster ing Saxun, 
he seems to choose by instinct, as hitting hardest with least show. Some- 
times this self-reliance and simplicity degenerate into an abruptness almost 
rude. Then the simplicity would almost appear affected, but that the Duke 
is wholly incapable of that culpable weakness. Those curt notes of his to 
people whom he conceives to be in any way intrusive, or who say or do 
what does not square with his rigid notions of etiquette, are often more 
amusing than dignified. Still they are strictly characteristic, and are only 
eccentric evidences of that spirit which makes the Duke of Wellington in his 
parliamentary career mark out a course for himself, and, having once per- 
suaded himself that it is right, adhere to it with almost obstinate perse- 
verance 

In attributing to the Duke this simplicity of thought and language, it is 
not intended to imply any narrowness or feebleness of int lect. A_plain- 
ness and simplicity there is, in dress, in manners, in style of thought, in ex- 
pression, which might warrant a superficial observer, knowing nothing (if 
that be possible) of the life and services of the man, in such an assumption- 
He would be apt to set the Duke down as a well-meaning, prejudiced. ho, 
nest, dogmatical, and very impracticable old man, whom you would treat 








they to Clio; but dearer still to our illustrious author, any one of these ar 


ticles are worth a hundred of the ordinary works which are dignified by the 


proud name of history. | 


eS 
. ath , _ . 
CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
The Dake of Wellington an orator! He who never uttered two consecu- 
lve sentences without hesitation; who exhibits a hardy contempt for all t 
graces ol language and style; avd in whom the facuity of imagination, if it 
ever existed in hia mind, has been dormant 
seriously to class | 


} city for the grat 


for ballacentary! Do you mean 


11m as an orator? 

This would be a very natural question if it were admitted that oratory is 
a merely extrinsic and superficial art, aiming at skill in the choice of words 
and the shaping of sentences, and trusting for its hold on the human mind | 


rather to the vehicle in which the th ight isconveyed than tothe truth or | 
force of e thought itsel{ But there are degrees and classes of oratory as 
there are of poetry. The ¢ ief object of oratory is t ) persuade or convince, | 
t ) Oring the ming of the hearer into agreement and co-operation with that | 
of the speuker; and this is often effected with success j proportion to the | 
sincerity and straight-forwardness brought bear ov the tesk. Some <« 
*Can the reader guess whiere the ‘ | ays’ were written? In the War Of- 


fice,—a most appropriate place. 


| highly toned and admirably regulated mind 


with respect ou account of his years, bat whom you would on no account 
allow to meddle in your affairs. Bat all this isexternalonly. The readers 
«f the Di ke's desp iches need not be told this rhey exinbit proofs of a 
High honour, inflexibility, sa- 
gacity, instinctive knowledge of human nature even atan early age, a capa- 
dest designs and most enlarged views, combined with a 


tmnost munite of mialit 





readiness ! 


every page of those extraordin iry procacuions. 

Similar qualities have developed themselves in the Duke’s political ca- 
reet He clings to the great principles of the constitution with a tenacity 
which has the best effect on contemporary statesmen. His sagacity is the 
result of a most enlarged experience. With all his apparent simplicity and 
rigidity, no man more thoroughly keeps pace with his age then the Duke 
t Wellingto He unites gre t vdness of perception ind readiness of 


servation wit i sposition ste llastiy to adhere to what is, rather than 


eld to what has not been tried. It he rarely rejects a theory. he as 
rare,y adopts e, | uuse it is new. He is not ford of theories, ex- 
< ose Vv past ind the experience of | ng practice have sanc- 
t d. He individualises every thing as much as ecan. He prefers a| 
benefit sspecific and real to the most magnificent promises. The | 
iracterist ‘ s mind is common sense; butit is of a very uncom. 

mon sort. It mes a kind of practical philosophy He requires so 

I | cer s every sha t joint stook of ‘ 1 wisdom 
Perhaps 5 s pushes these pe 4 stoo far. The prejudices 








ary affairs,—these are to be found in | 


7 s» powerful a man may sometimes become a great national obstruction. 


fixed ideas, to prevent the moral world flying off out of its appointed 
orbit. 

It is the moral influence of the Duke of Wellington, and the position in 
the country which his great services have Sees ie him, that render bim 
so influential a speaker in the House of Lords It is felt that bis speeches 
are not merely made for a party parpose, but that they embody the experi- 
ence ofalife. His sincerity and the reliaace you have on his sagacity com- 
pensate for the absence of those graces of style and manner, and that choice 
of language, which are expected from a public speaker. He usually sits in 
astate of abstraction,—his arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, his legs 
stretched out. He seems to be asleep; but in a very few moments, he 
shows that he hasnot been an inattentive observer of the debate. He sud- 
denly starts up, advances (sometimes with faltering steps, from his advane- 
ed age) to the table, and, without preface or preliminary statement, dashes 
at once at the real question in dispute. The keenness with which he de- 
tects it, and the perseverance of his pursuit, are remarkable proofs of the 
unimpaired vigour of his uuderstanding. Even with all the physical teeble- 
ness which might be expected at his years, he entirely fillsthe house while 
hespeaks. Hisutterance i. cy indistinct; yet by a strong effort of the 
will he makes hirself clear’. heard and understoo’ -ven though to do so 
he may have to repeat whule portions of sentences. Not a point of the dis- 
course escapes him; and the most vigorous debater often finds the weak- 
ness of his argament, however cleverly masked , suddenly detected and ex- 
posed. Some of the short, terse, poiuted sentences, fall with a force on the 
house the more remarkable for the contrast of the matter with the manner. 
The speeches as a whole, though always extremely brief in comparison 
with those of more elaborate debaters, strike the hearer with surprise for 
their sustained tone, the consistency of their argument, and a kind of 
nataral symmetry, the necessary consequence of their being the sincere 
and spontaneous developement of a strong mind and a determined pur- 
pose 

Of the political career of the Duke of Wellington it is not desirable to 
speak where praise or censure would alike savour of presumption. He 
shares with most of the great men of the day, and with Sir Robert Peel in 
particular, the blame which it is usual to attach to inconsistency. Pos- 
terity will decide on the degree of turpitude attributable on the statee- 
men of this age, for their manner of guiding the country peaceably through 
arevolation in opinion and legislation. to attain which would have cost 
other nations a!l the penalties of civil strife. Whatever may be the ultimate 
decision, it will no doubt be borne in mind that the Duke of Wellington, 
from the commencement of his active political career, stood above the temp- 
tations of ordinary ambition, and is, therefore, exempt, from the more or- 
diuary and obvious grounds of reproach. 


|S - 
THE GAOL CHAPLAIN, 
OR A DARK PASSAGE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME. 
MRS. FRY. 

‘Mrs. Fry is anamiable, excellent woman, and ten thousand times better 
than the infamous neglect that preceded her ; but hers is not the method to 
stopcrimes. In prisons which are really meant to keep the multitude in or- 
der, and to be aterror to evil doers, there must be no sharing of profits—no 
visiting of friends—no education but religious education—no freedom of 
diet—no weaver’s looms, or carpenter’s benches. There must be a great 
deal of sulitude ; coarse food; bard, incessant, irksome, eternal labour ; a 
planned, aud unrelenting exclusion of happiness and comfort.'—Edinburgh 
Review, article on‘ Prisons,’ 1822. 


If the diary and correspondence of this celebrated woman should ever be 
given to the world, it would be seen how much and largely she has been 
consulted on the subject of prison discipline by those who have been singa- 
larly slow in acknowledging their obligations to her hints and suggestions. 
For prisoners before trial her system is perfect; but in cases where impris- 
onment is intended tor punishment, and not for deteution, it misses the de- 
sired aim. The life-long devotion which this female Howard has bestowed 
on her benevolent enterprise, those’only can apprecia'e who have been cog- 
nizant of her untiring exertions. Irksome and oppressive as was the task, 
she never flagged ; sorrow, reverses, declining health, each and all failed 
to withdraw her from her work. The reformation of the daring, ignorant, 
obdurate prisoner was her mission, and unshrinkingly she fulfilled it. The 
alpha and omega of her creed—how beautifal and comprehensive is its 
charity !—was this: that no offender is irreclaimable. She held that a des 
linquent’s restoration to society, and to the restraints and influence of religi- 
ous principle was in no instance to be pronounced imposssible This con- 
viction animated her; upon it she extiorted, and reasoned, avd ex postulated, 
and persuaded, with a quiet earnestness of manner, and an evident sincerity 
of purpose, which told in many instances upon those for whom she was 
wearing life away. Often, doubtless, was she bitterly disappointed, often 
deceived ; often, by some unexpected relapse into vice, sadly disheartened 5 
often grieved by broken promises and forgotten vows; but never driven to 
despair, and never diverted from her purpose. She merited success. Noth- 
ing could be more simple, calm, gentle, and prepossessing than her manner 
of conveying religious instruction to female felons, or more winning than 
her patient endurance of the scoff, and the sneer, and the rude langh, and 
lpaalest exclamation which rose roand her. If the object of these interrap- 
tions was to rutile her, it signally failed. 

She was not unmoved by them. You saw by the deepening colour,—a 
rare visitaat to her pallid cheek,—that the feelings of the woman, and the 
courtesy of the lady, were severely tried. ’Twas but a momentary emo- 
tion, the high aims of the philanthropist asserted their holy sway ; and the 
enterprise to which life was devoted was resumed with redoubled ear- 
nestuess. 

But her system had its imperfections. It was too merciful, gentle, and 
indulgent. "It pre-supposed all prisoners to be ashamed of the past, and re- 
solved uponamendment. For the hardened, daring, desperate, and deter- 
minedly vicious it had no terrors. Them her plan did not reach. 

And yet, high principled, earnest and self-devoted as she was, there was 
a leaven of pride in her character—the pride of a sect. This was curioas- 

y exemplified during one of the royal visits to the city. It was her fortune 
on thatoccasion to be seated near Prince Albert, and to be handed by him 
into the banqueting-room. The King of Prussia was, if 1 mistake not, one 
of the Lord Mayor’s guests. The health of his Royal Highness was drank 
as a matter of course ; the whole of the company with one exception, rising 
todo him honour. Thatexceptionwas Mrs Fry. Ina letter, written by 
the fair recusant, giving a detailed account of the ceremonial—of the re- 


He is as little fond of rlietorical flourishes or declamatory arts as he was of ; marks of royalty, and her replies—of the compliments paid, and of the smiles 


with which they were received, she said she found this the greatest trial of 
the day ; but she remembered the testimony which, as a member of ‘The 
Friends’ Society,’ it was her duty to bear against such senseless customs, 
and conseq"iently she remained silent and unmoved. {n what country but 
our own would such an act of discourtesy from a subject to the husband of 
the reigning queen have been tolerated? The lady proceeds to say, that 
the Prince looked at her with some surprise, and that upon resuming 
his seat after his speech of thanks, she felt it ‘judicious’ to explain 
to H. R. H. that the tenets of the body to which she belonged prevented 
her joining inthis act of worldly courtesy. The Prince, she adds, looked 
more surprised than befure, but received her explanation with an affa- 
bility and kindness which explain, to a certain extent, bis universal pop- 
ularity. 

But, peace to her honoured ashes! Hers was no indolent career; and 
the life of self-sacrifice which her object involved, presented a rare spectacle 
in this selfish and luxurious age. Her sincerity none can question. The 
amount of her success must be tested by the dread awards of a future day. 
But in a world where the still voice of charity is so seldom heard, and 
where the storm of calumny and censoriousness rages so pitilessly, her 
memory deserves to be hallowed, whose bearing towards the fallen was 
summed up in this single sentence, 


THE AVENGER'S WITNESS AGAINST MURDER. 





‘OF NONE DESPAIR.’ 


| 
} 
‘Death is not an accident, but a punishment; not the necessary condition 
| of an existence such as our's, buta judicial infliction—the consequence of 
disnbedience.’—J. B. Marspen. 
| Often when ruminating on days gone by—and the more active and che- 
| quered a man’s past career has been, the more natural is this exercise—have 
I reflected on the sanctity with which the Supreme has invested the boon 
of life, and the various safeguards with which he has, to human eye, secar- 
| ed it from wilfal waste and injury. Say, may not these be ¢ onsidered as so 
many tests of the value which He attaches to existence? If this be a core 
| rect inference, then are we at no loss to comprehend the witness w hich He, 
}as Avenger, has caused in more than une dark tragedy the dumb creation to 





offer against murder. ae a : 
nehire there lived, some thi 


Near one of the breezy downs in Dev 
years since, an old man, who Rumour said bad sailed in former days quder 
la privateer’s flag, and had made money by schemes and de eds which wi ald 
not bear daylight. 1t was asserted by those who professed to speak from indi- 
vidaal observation, that the old man had mucb gold by bim, and many curious 
coins current in distant countries, whitber his adventurous course had led 
| bim. And ona winter's evening he had more than once been surprised by 
} an unexpected visitant absorbed in the employment of counting, arranging 
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and classing his glittering treasures,—and that with so gay and cheerful a 
mien, as it with them were associated pleasant memories of the. past, and 
deeds on which it was grateful to him to dwell. To his manh 


oue instance by blood—his old age afforded marked contrast. His habits, 
employ meuts, and recreations were all peaceful. And as he steppedalong his 
miniature but most seme corn-field, or stood among his flowers—w hat 
a cluster of gay colours, and what a feast of sweet odours did that little 


conuect crime with his happy trastful, contented look ; or, to imagine as 
he gazed up at you with his clear, calm eye, unwrinkled brow, cheerful 
smile, and silvery hair, that bis habits could at any period of his life have 
been other than peaceful, industrious, and inoffensive. Perhaps the seclasion 
in which he lived lent strength to the reports which were rife with refer- 
ence to his past career. He had an aversion to all companionship with his 
kind ; never took his seat at the market-table; and resolutely shunned the 
road-side inn. If seen at the village fair, it was simply on a matter of basi- 
ness. Either he had grain to sell, or stock to buy. He made his bargain in 
few words, and quitted the concourse. When rallied on his habits he was 
accustomed to reply ,— 

‘ Company ! I’ve had my share of it ; and little good I ever got from it.— 
I like to be alone,—alone with my own thoughts. I'm close upon three- 
score years and ten, and have mach to look over ; and long reckonings are 
best gone through alone.’ a 

‘You should marry, Mr. Rolluck,’ suggested an old match-making 
gossip ; ‘you must be lonesome in the long winter's evenings. Marry,— 
and at once.’ ; 

‘Whom? A young girl who would sell herself for a home, would find 
me a dull companion, and daily wish me under the sod, that she might pair 
with a sprightlier mate! No: that move would bring no comfort to my 
cottage. Suppose | wed an old woman? Worse still! Twe failing, de- 
crepid beings struggling towards the grave together,—neither able to help 
the other; and bo h crabbed and heart-heavy with aches, and pains, and 
weariness. No—bestas Iam. Neighbour Daunett—Joe’s wife—will look 
after me a while longer. She knows my ways; and tells me the trouble | 

ive is light, and well paid for. [shall remain as [ am,’ said the old man 

rmly, atter a short panse. 

‘ But have some protection,’ persisted the female meddler; 
tage is nearly a mile from the village ; and a dog—’ 

* Would worry Mopsie in an hour. Dogs!’ cried the old man bitterly ; 


I hate the snarling cars!—and, as for protection, I have a tattler Up Stairs | days past : absent from home, | presume !—on a journey—ta 


that never speaks bat to the purpose. He has brought down his man afore 
now. Dogs! Woe betide the dog that comes here to worry Mopsie!’ 

‘Ugh! cried the gossip as she turned indignantly away. ‘Oat upon sach 
folly! The old man pale Mopsie as if she were a human !’ 

‘She deserves tendering more than some humaus I bave met with,’ was 
Rollack’s sly respouse,—‘is quieter, better behaved, and no ways en- 
vious.’ : 4 

A bigh eulogiam certainly upon Mopsie; but whether the favourite de- 
served itmay be doubted. [f ‘no ways envious,’ she was undeniably of ‘a 
jealous turn.’ Her attachment to Rolluck was extraordinary. She would 
follow him, aud crouch at his feet like a dog ; would station herself near 
him while he worked in the garden, aud leave her post of observation only 
when he ceased from toil; would guard his coat, his hat, his mittens, from 
all marauders; knew his step, and would bound to meet him after a short 
absence; in a word, Mopsie was attached to her master, aud was prized and 
petted proportionably. But, like other favourites, Mopsie had her infirmi- 
ties. She was outrageously jealous; could ‘ bear no rival near the throne ;’ 
and where her suspicious were excited, adopted extreme measures. 

Jessie Dunnett, the youngest child of Rolluck’s neighbour—a pretty blue- 
eyed little girl of three years old—frequently accompanied her mother in 
her household expeditions to the cottage, much to the old seaman’s delight, 
who listened eagerly to her pratt/e, and would hoist her on his shoulders, 
and race with her round and round the garden. Mopsie’s annoyance at 
these gambols was ludicrous. She showed by every indication which her 
dumb nature would permit her to give.—her extreme dissatisfaction with 
her rosy-cheeked rival, and ber indignation at the caresses so lavishingly 
heaped on her. She set up her back when Rolluck with his laughing bur- 
den drew uigh; and—alas! that such breaches of complaisance should 
have to be recorded of any female favouritt,—spat at them both furiously. 
Finding that her anger was disregarded, she followed her master with flash- 
ing eye; seized and shook violently the hem of his garment, as if she would 
tear him by main force from his detested companion. Well would it have 
been if Mupsie’s ire had been limited to this outbreak! But, watching her 
Opportuaity when the little girl, exhausted by her gambols, had laid herself 
dow u to rest on the old man’s bed, and was locked in slumber, the viudic- 
tive animal crept stealthily into the chamber, leapt upon the defenceless 
sleeper, and fixing her talons deeply into her face, lacerated her fexiures to 
a most trightful extent. ‘The anguish of the mother was great, and her in- 
dignation vehemeut. She insisted upon Mopsie’s immediate destruction. — 
‘ Hanged or drowned she should be forthwith ! So ran neighbour Dunneti’s 
earnest and not unreasonable demand. ‘ Such a spiteful beast,’ contended 
she, ‘did not deserve to live: and see her die she would then and there’ 

Rolluck demurred. The cat's cruelty to little Jessie he did not attempt 
to jusdty. But—so prone is the heart to deceive itself, and so closely is 
selt-love bound up with our feelings, and so strongly does it strive for mas- 
tery—he could not consent w her death. “ Her fondness for her master 
had misled the poor dumb creature! He was himself in fault. He had 
Bi. en her too rauch liberty—too much encouragement. For years she had 

2een his Couipauion: and now she couldo’t bear being slighted. ‘The fauit 
was his!” 

How readily does the lip clothe in words the excuses which vanity 
suggests | 

To pacify the angry mother, and to prevail on her still to watch over his 
household comforts, he promised “ by way of amends” to leave the little 
Jessie all he ‘died worth—be it little or much !’ But Mopsie must ‘remain 
where she was. They could not part company. Drownher! He would 
as soon drown himself !’ 

Some eight or nine weeks after this incident the shutters of the old man’s 
cottage were observed to be closed, and this long after his usual hour of ri- 
sing. His neighbours finding no answer was returned from within to their 
loud and reiterated summons, became alarmed, and at length forced the 
door. To their horror they discovered the object of their search murder- 


ed on the fluor of his dwe ling. 


Whoever had been the assailant had met with determined resistance— 
j 


abundant evidence was there of a desperate conflict. Rolluck’s right arm 
was broken, and a stout hedge-stake with which he had evidently defend- 
ed himself lay suapped in two by his side. His clothing hung about him 
in shreds, and locks of his white hair, dabbled in blood, were strewed here 
and there on the floor. Ifthe assassin’sobject had been plunder he had been 
disappointed, for Rolluck’s hoard was fouud entire ; nor, did it appear that 
violence had been used to gain admittance on the premises. No door was 
broken ; no window was shivered; no lock was forced; nota plant ora 
shrub, had, to all appearance, been disturbed. The question then arose, 
‘how had the homicide made good bis entrance and his exit?’ followed by 
another still more important “Who is he?" The party on whom suspicion 
first fell was Joe Dunnett, Jessie’s father. He was known to be thoroughly 
conversant with the deceased’s pecuniary affairs, and the amount ot his 
savings. Furthermore, as a malignant bystander adroitly insinuated, Dan 
nett had an object in getting rid of the old sailor; bis will was made in 
favour of Dunnett's child ; Jessie was sole legatee, and therefore the soon- 
er Blue Jacket slipped his wind the better for the labourer’s little daugh 
ter. Add to this, Joe himself could give but a confused account of his 
whereabouts on the fatal night in question He had been at a fair a few 
miles off, bad ‘ fallen into company with two remarkably fanny gent 


lemen,’ 


: —if that | 
in trath had been marked by turbulence and strife, and stained in more than | 


_Fhe Alvion. 


which it contained ; and then curiously inquired what had become of the 
poor tellow’s cat ? 

The favourite, he was told, had escaped by some means on the night of 
her master’s murder, and had made her appearance, once or twice, at Dan- 
nett's cottage; that she was restless aad scared, refused her food, wandered 
hour after hour to and fro, and seemed evidently to miss the kind hand 
which had so often fed her. To Dunnett's dwelling Mr. Tyerman next 


patch of ground present in bright sunny June?—it was im ible t | made his way; and amoung other questions which he asked the unhappy 
& g 1—it w possible to | 


| 


Lydia, with reference to the dead man’s habits, was this; ‘Had Rollack ever 
to her knowledge, lent money to any party ?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘to Owsley the Miller. Owsley, now that his bea- 
efactor was gone, denied the debt: but s*e (Lydia Duunett) knew it to be 
just Rolluck had lent money to Owsley more than once.’ 

Mr. Tyerman paused over this reply; and then said kindly and cheering 
ly, ‘ All will yet be well. Pat your trust in Him who specially pro- 
tects the innocent. You have no real cause for fear; your husband is guilt- 
less.’ 

‘ Blessings ou you for that word !’ cried his agitated hearer : ‘the only 
word of comfort | have heard this day.’ 

‘ Be silent, and be trastfal,’ repeated the old gentleman impressively, and 
then softly strode away. 

Absorbed in reverie the justice walked slowly homewards, unconscious 
| that he was followed by a party most desirous to arrest his attention, and 
who now for the fourth time repeated io shrill acceuts, 

* Que moment, sir,—one momeat,—I will uot detain you longer,—my er- 
j rand will be quickly sped.’ 
‘What may‘be its nature?’ said the other, tarning towards his ques- 
tioner. 
‘I have heard, sir, that you purpose selling Elm-tree Meadow, and the 
little cottage which stands upon it? Ifso, I should like to treat for them.’ 
‘1 puta high price upon both,’ retarned the elder gentleman grav ely; 
| ‘more than, Mr. Owsley, | imagine you would be disposed to give. 





No, sir,—no,’ remarked the other briskly, ‘1 am prepared to make a | aud imaginative appearance which that dress and harvess impart 
They adjoin my mill: and are more valuable to me than to) Moors were ever a fancifal and ostentatious race, 


faney bid. 
| another party.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ responded the old geatleman, drily ; and as he spoke he 

dexterously shified his position so that the bright sanlight of a summer's 


‘ your cot- | evening fell full upou those sinister features he was so eagerly scanning ; * | 


| had, in fact,’ continued he, with admirably -teigned carelessness, ‘anticipated 
| some overture on the subject from you, but have not seen zon for some 
ing orders?’ 
‘No sir; [ have been ill. [had an ugly fall from my cart; and was 
| much shaken.’ 
‘indeed! Ah ! I observe, now that I look at you, 
midable bruise. A scar, too, below each eye 
| forehead. You must have fallen heavily.’ Who was your doctor?’ 
‘Patience Jand water-gruel,’ Owsley affected a laugh: but it 
| miserable attempt at gaiety ; aud the justice noted it. 
‘And now, sir,’ resumed the miller, * be pleased to tell me what price 
you fix on this little property ?’ 
; ‘One hundred = seventy guineas.’ 
| ‘A large sum for that smal! quantity of meadow lend and dismantled cot- 
tage; more, far, than the property is worth!’ 
‘Possibly : but that is the amount | intend to accept, and no other.’ 
‘ You shall have it, sir,’ observed the miller after a few moments’ thought 





now than before.’ 


gone, who so often assisted you with a loan on an emergency, his friendly 
aid will now be missed.’ 

The miller’s brow grew dark. 

‘ He never assisted me,’ cried he pettisbly, ‘never in his life. 
borrowed a shilling trom him. Who dares assert the contrary?’ 

‘[t is asserted—and more, itis believed,’ remarked the justice in the same 
unconcerned tone, watching inteutly the while the eye and bearing of his 
companion. 

‘By whom?’ 

‘ By the wife of the cottager, Dannett, below the bill; she maintains re- 
solutely that not once, but repeatedly, you have been Rolluck’s debter.’ 

* Let me see whether she will venture to say that when I’m by,’ growled 
Owsley in tones hoarse with passion ; ‘and do you, sir, listen. 1 wish ; [in 
treat you to be present.’ 

Mr. Tyerman tnutely acquiesced, He had his reasons for assenting to 
the interview, ill as he could define those reasons to bitmsell. 

The door of Dunnett's cottage was ajar ; aud Owsley, who was some paces 
in advance of his aged and more feeble;companion, strode quickly over the 
threshold. Lydia was seated at work before the embers of an expiring fire; 
and at her feet lay Mopsie-—no longer a sleek and well-fed favourite ; but 
the image of starvation and misery. 

‘i want to know,’ roared the miller, ‘ your authority for saying that | bor- 
rowed money from Roliack when you are sure—’ 

What further be intended adding is a matter of guess work ; for the cat, 
roused by the sound of his voice, started up and ran turiously towards bim 


l never 





| 
| 


Then checking herself as if natural instinct apprised ber that she could im 
prove her mode of attack, she took a leap to the chair from which Dannett 
had risen, and then another from the chair to the table, and thence sprang 
at Owsley, with a flashing eve and extended talons. She missed him. His 
face was evidently aimed at. No onespoke. The spectators stood stape 
fied with astonisiment ; and Owsley, deadly pale, seemed paralysed lor the 
moment by the sudden onset of the animal. Profiting by this condition, 
Mopsie ran madly round the room, repeated her mancevre, and this time 
with effect. She laid bare her foe’s right cheek and frighttully lacerated one 
eye. Blood gushed freely from the wound. Lydia screamed for help— 
and the justice, armed with a sword-stick, endeavoured to eject Mopsie 
from the room It was a result more desirable than feasible. The vengeance 
of the infuriated auimal was yet unappeased. She glared furiously at Ows 
ley ; and seemed to watch for another opportunity of burying ber talons in 
his body. But while vigourously interposing in the wounded man’s defence 
—the magisirate’s practised ear caught these memorable words, uttered by 
a yell of agony— 

‘ Curses on you ! you mad devil ! 
me thus !’ 


This is the second time you have served 


a 
THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 

BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
(Continued from the Albion of Nov. 29.) 
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one of whom sang acomic song while the other picked his pocket. Joe's | 


partner pulled an awful wry face when this episode in her husband's even 
ing’s amusement was detailed betore her in public. 
timisea Joe’s recollection failed him 
quickly as he could when he found his money gone; but then the air took 
‘a surprising effect’ upon him. He forgot where he was, wandered about 
sadly, thought he gotsome sleep under a hedge, and only reached home at 


daybreak. Couldn’t give any better account of himself if the twelve judges 
were to ask him.’ 
‘The twelve judges are more, probably, than will trouble you,’ was the 


kind reply of the same considerat party ; ‘ but you will have to make your 


appearance belore one, and that for no light crime.’ 

‘Crime! Why shoald { desire to injare Rollack 7’ was the response of 
the suspected party, half choked with a heavy sob. ‘ he was the best—ves 
the very be st friend I had ' 

‘Ah! was the comment of this same compassionate spectator— At 


little vicious mon yay lla eis ca 
distrust, a'! may be embodied ‘ 
when itfalisfrom ¢ yntemptuous wh st a volume of sarcastic unbelief 
will it convey. 


It’s astonishing of how much meaning this 
pable Pity, s rn, 


re at 
regret, 


lips 


At this point the vic- | 
He said he got out of the house as | 


|lar. With a deep, hoarse, guitural cry, 


»‘ Ah And! 


Some twenty-four hoursafter Dunnett had yeen remanced for further ex 
amination a thoughtful, venerable, hoary-headed magistrate came down to } 
the murdered man’s cottage, and made # personal examination of the pre 
mises. He listened carefully d earnestly to the various statements made 


size and ahape of 


and substantial faruitars 


to hun, peocilled a few memoranda in his tablets as to the 
the old man’s sieeping room, and the massive 


I had a respect and regard for the French before ever | went among 
them, Those feclings were deepened, by personal acquaintance, into ad- 
miration and love. The glory, therefore, of this gallant nation is extreme 
ly dear to me; and for that reason my present reminiscences are a task of sin- 
cere delight. 

And now the struggle of the 16th of June was over. Kabyle and French. 
man, Gourm and Squadron had met fiercely, and had obstinately fought. 
But at length the array was broken. The rigidity of the fight had r,s 
down in the confusion of the rout; the rout itself bad collapsed into a flight ; 
and the fight was fast dying into an echo. 

Over those sultry plains, through the wild broad avenues which were 
peraps the immemorial work of nature herself, or which, more probably, 
had been worn by the tread, sv long continued, of the cuitinaand caravans 








; 
i 
j 


| preserved. 


a 


would resort to such extravagant devices. 


Was a} sults; 


:| and in grace 
‘to collect it together will be a matter of some little difficulty,—more so | have not paid much attention to the principle 


celebrity. 


sractieable by the nature of the Arabian haraess; and were the A even 
los skilful ri than they are known to be, they eould hardly be 
ed (rom so houselike a saddle—a saddle, indeed, in which they have been 
known, like their Numidian predecessors, net anfrequently to sleep, and 
most coustautly to dine. The poate Hae too, are worthy of the rest of 
the barnes; aud their extreme breadth imparts the same security and ease 
to the foot, as it feels when treading on the solid ground. I ndepesdentl 
of these practical advantages, derived from the shape of the caparisons there 
in them mach pomp and magnificence, caleulated to dazzle the fancafal 
‘children of the san. Their bridle-reins, instead of the neat, tidy, utilitar- 
ian strips of strong plain leather which we hamble men ol the north em , 
are broad and gorgeoos bands of painted hide, fringed with silver; and, 
the case of achieltain, decorated with the most delicate embossments and 
arabesques, ‘hese reins match the broad stirrups, and the doable-pique 
saddle; and are pot devoid of a certain irregalar and whimsical beauty. 
Ane, indeed, everything one sees among those wild ecavaliers carries the 
mind back to the legendary scenes of the Arabion Nights; tor adventures 
like those narrated in that marvellous work, such drapery, aud none other, 
are befitting. The Arabs carry fairy-land with them wherever they go; 
and, wild as they may be, there is yet an infinite grace io all their quaint ac- 
coutrements. 

We are inclined to think that it is in good truth, for this, rather than for 
other reasons—from motives, in tact, of taste, rather than from any of utility 
—from feelings consonant to the Moorish temperament, and pot on account 


| of any advantages proved by experiment, that these curious caparisons are 


Not, however, that motives of utility are wanting te indace that 
preservation ; for we see that the French have adopted the Arabian costume 
and equipments for their regiments of Spahis—a measure whieh certainly 
was dictated as much and more by a regard for what the climate and the 
coantry required, thaa by a love of display, or a passion for puerile mag- 
uificence. But we think that the Arabs, while fully conscious of the ad- 
vantages of their dress and harness, are more conscious still of the ~ i 

16 
It cannot be that merely 
in order to be able to retain their saddles, thet the best riders in the world 
Their skill is hereditary. The 
Numidian predecessors achieved not feats more admirable at Saguntum 
than these } eae aera of theirs still perform in the desert. 

And here we may remark iv passing, that the many admirable qualities 
of the Arabian steed proceed from a great and general law of natare, alaw 
not inactive or unproductive in other and widely extended cases of analo- 
We are inclined to think that it is notowing solely to the pe- 


gical parity. " 
horses, that they are #0 admirably suited to that eli- 


caliar breed of these 


more than one for- | Mate, and to the labours expected from them throughout all the torrid levels 
A cut, moreover, across the | that extend from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. Breed is cer- 


tainly a very powerfal property in the animal for direct and immediate re- 
bat breed will not, through several generations, steadily brave the 
| deteriorating action of an uncongenial climate and an intersected country. 
| Remove the Arabian steed to Lapland ; and, for one or two generations, he 
| may develope the speed and the graces which he carried with him from 

the sondy deserts; but. by degrees, the race, even when carefully preserved 
| unmixed, sinks from the perfection of ite tormer state, How can we ac- 
| count for this?) The breed remains the same : it has been preserved pure 
and untainted; yetthe horse visibly declines in speed, in swiftness, in spirit, 
it is very easy to account for it, although natural historians 
; We conceive that principle 


tw be this:—Those circumstances act vot in Lapland, for example, which 


‘LT catch your meaning,’ said Mr. Tyerman quietly ; ‘ poor Rolluck being | have acted immemorially in the desert, and which at first created the breed, 


lor, at least, raised itand sublimated it to the full perfection of its universal 
For though, if the Lenecashire dray-horse was transported to 
Arabia, no material alteration, except indeed for the worse, would manifest 
| itselfin the animal thus expatriated, nor even perhaps to any great extent in 
its first generation of descendants, yet, by degrees, the race would become 
acclimatised, and would assimilate itself to the requirements of the land. 


| The race, we say, would undergo not vainly the constant action of the cli- 
| 


in an atmosphere which kills « onsumption and defies decline, and where 
J 
| 


mate, and the equally constant exercise of the boundless levels; the altered 
diet would also affect it, it would become thinner, and lighter, and nimbler, 
and more abstemious ; it would breathe better, and with eusier respirations, 


neither man nor beast is ever afflicted with pulmonary feebleness. In fine, 
the orange-tree of Languedoc woald not exhibit a more material and strik- 
ing improvement, when transported to the genial soils of Andalusia, than 
the uorthern horse would gradually develope in its breed, after a few gen- 
erations spent amid the currying heats, the hardy feeds, and the nervous ex. 
ercise ofan African plain. ay! 

in a flat country, the indigenous horses are natarally swift, just as in a 
monutainous country they are naturally sure-footed. Aud the reason is 
analogous in both cases That reason is twofold: it is opportunity and ne- 
cessity. When horses have a dead level before them, the = way in which 
they can indulge and expand the instinct of fatigue implavted in all animals, 
the only way in whieh they can give vent to the saperabandeut evergies in- 
herent in astate of physical bealth, is by straight and downright veloeit 
| of motion. So inacraggy and Pough region where not speed so wach as steadi- 
ness is allowed. and, indeed, necessitated by the place, the horse and all 
the other dumb inbabitants, are always remarkable for «ure-footedness and 
patience. tis hardly necessary to adduce illustrations of a fact in natural 
history so well established. But if illustrations be nyo & we will point, 
on the one side, to the firm-paced race of pony horses to be found among 
the fastnesses of Wales, of the Shetlands, of the Pyrenees, and of many other 
mountainous and embarrassed countries; while what is more notorious than 
that in smooth and level regions, swiftness, and liveliness, and grace charac- 
terise the steed? Witness the steppes of Tartary; wi'ness the deserts of 
Arabia, the plains of North Africa, the pampas of the Plata—countries sub- 
ject to climates the most diversified, but in ali of which the horses are re- 
markable for their spirit, their hardihood, and their swiftness. These sev- 
eral characteristics, #0 suited to the requirements of each land, are a happy 
dispensation of nature, which ever tends to remedy wauts by grading a 
thousand energies (implanted in all animals), to struggle against and to over- 
master the difficulties around. Thus the qualities of these various and very 
different breeds of horses are not entirely the result of race, strictly so call- 
ed; but the race itself, on the contrary, is toa great degree inodified in its 
characteristics by the circumstances which we have detailed ; and in al! the 
properties of these animals may be said to come, in large mewsure, from the 
respective habite of the horses themselves, aud from the several exercises 
to which they may have been inured—exercises Dot pec uliar to one or two 
generations, but hereditary in many—not impressed upon them ” the infla- 
ence of a few score years, but tattoved, as it were, and ingrained into them 
by the inveterate action of several centuries 

In this manner every region has « nateral tendency to assimilate to itself 
whatever enters it, whether the new comer be animate or inanimate, vege 
table or animal, buman or irrational—an orange-tree or a breed of horses, a 
breed of horses or arace of men. Climates and countries, like the human 
frame, act by a species of digestive process on whatever foreign substance 
they receive. The action may be slow, the struggle long, aud the vietory 
late ; but the action perseveres, the struggio is wrestled out, aud the vietory 
is gained. 

Now, in North Africa, there are many instances edducible from even the 
human sojourners in that consuming clime —instances strongly corroborative 
ofeur Pyory, and which prove that, while breed is certainly « very import- 
ant ingredient in the temporary character of any race of animals, yet breed 





itseM is much modified by, and perhaps originally is derived trom. external 


Take the instance of the Jews, who fabound in Algeria Who more 


Causes, 


and armed pilgrimages frum Mogadore even to Mecca, through those aven- careful to preserve their race unmixed and pure than the Jews’ And yet 


vos, intersecting the Leautiful immensity of myrtle copse, was now poured 
the tide of hot pursuit. Moor and European, with the pageantry of mary 
and various picturesque costumes, stattled the wild recess, as, with whoop 
and halloo, with shot of gun and clang of sabre, they urged along, at the 
utmost of their graceful and birdlike speed, the thorough-bred Barbary 
horses that bore them. 

Nothing can be conceived more picturesque than the flight of Arabs 
The flight of wild geese is hardly so swift: that of pigeots not more irregu- 
vehement and hurried, aud addres- 
sed in a sidelong way to one another, as they sweep in full gallop over the 
sandy fell, they wheel in their saddles, consigning their bridles to the arched 
neck of their barbs ; and then, leaning upon the blue and fan- 
ut adorn their rifles, they take deliberate aim, and bring 


their cheek 


c‘tul arabes jues ih 


| under the current ace eptation of the word, t 
| 


| We fine 


| rush along with 


who more various, even with their universal family likeness—who more va- 
rious, we ask, in various countries? Certainly, in all that constitates breed, 
“ Jews of Alweria are a much 
finer, better, and hardier race than their brethren of London. Yet the blood 
is the same ; it is the habit and the training, the diet and the climate which 
therefore produce a difference so remarkable. 
Pont the flight of the Arabs hes fixed our attention upon their 
matchless horses; and these latter, with an accustomed agility, have borne 
| us away into remote and devious digre ssious. There is another per uliarity 
in their wild flight. The Bedouins gallop not all in the same direction; but, 
splitting into many parties, they seek different points of the compass, and 
e wings of the morning, as if they would piange into the 
| bands break anew 


itself When bard pressed, these separate 


norizon 


sown some pursuing Frank Under the broad-leaved shade of the fig-tre« into others still staaller, and dart into twenty fresh eub-divisions towards as 
which may chance to extend In that spota desert-like hospitality to the trav manv fresh directions 
eller, the fallen horseman, inhabitant perhaps of Paris awls out of the [tis easy for even the unprofessional reader to understand the more obvi- 
blaze to die, dulccs moriens remen as ous {irgos;, or it may chance to ) ous m tives of such tactics, and to ippreciaie the simpler amd ieee recondite 
¢ beneath the prettier but less effective shelter which is yielded by the | effects of their skill It ineasy, we say, to peretive how battled must be the 
ht filagree foliage of the almond grove {n the akseuce of these two, | caval y of a regular army by such ~-anenvres how toiled im the intended 
there is at least the low underwood of myrtle and olive, decking with so | deadliness of their swoop—how puzzled to know in what direction to ride, 
rave and sad a grace every gen'le undulation of the soil; there, at least, he ; whom to « hase, whom to neglect, to whom to allow anu gnmolested eecape, 
s laid ontf na periumed and beautiful, but a wild, desolate, and | and against whom to urge the conce ntrated strength and fury of the i ger 
forsaken death-bed And then, even in the latter case, and supposing auch pursuit ruc cessfal, and 
This wheel of the body in the sadd the aim so deliberately taken, and j the wi d denizens of the desert ndden down and ove pases oe thew native 
he shot seut home with so deadly a precision such evolutions. we say, | plains (a rare and i leed an almost uny recedentéd case). stu paw poor is 
performed in the midst of acareer, and in the very heat and fray of the | ihe prize, and how small a contingent of the dispersed cav aly falls into the 
gallop—n ay, sometimes when the steed is actually jumping over sotne great) bands of the conyuerors! 


obstroction (a chasm perhaps, or a ledge of rocks)—are rendered more 


And if the pursuers imitate the puriwéd, at I wrning their horses’ heads 
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towards every directi--n of the compass, disperse, in order to haut down the 
dispersed, how soon the scene changes—how qnickly after a due distance 
hasbeen placed between the mounted Karopeaus and their infantry sup- 
rom do the swarthy children of the desert wheel round and grapple gal- 

tly and single-handedly with men who beat them ouly when the engage- 
meot is general, and who have now thrown away their only, or at least their 
chief superiority over barbarian oppenents—the superiority resulting from 
combined movement and disciplined array. Then might you see. if you 
were with the French infantry—then might you remark, in twenty different 
directions, « cluster of contending ‘<;semen on the far verge of the horizon ; 
sabre and scymitar would meet in obstinate and rapid blows, and not with 
certain fortune. 

Frequently the dark horsemen would come cantering back after thesiaugh- 
ter of the impradent and scattered pursuers ; they would thus return, we 
say, shaking aloft the wasket, shouting wild huzzas, and urging their noble 
horses, which would look perfectiy fresh, and, as it were, unbreathed, after 

v long a gallop, urging them into many whimsical fantasias. 

Meantime, the infautry, not knowing where to move, or what to do, or 
_how to stir, would put on an air of grim defiance, and forming the hollow 
square, would slowly advance, returning an ineffective agains am etiective 
fire—ineffective their fire, inasmuch as it would be direc against scattered 
marks; the Arab fire effective, because aimed upon a dense mass, where not 
a shot but surely tells. 

Thus, with looks of dangerous purpose, but with sad and adverse fortune, 
the infantry move slowly onwards, until the borse return home and clear the 
molesting squadrons by one charge imore ; and then the game begins again 
—tor either the Euroj:can cavalry, when it has burst down upon the Arabs 
and scattered them, remains collected, or else, in imitation of the Bedouins, 
it disperses as before. If it remains collected, the result is most galling and 
even dreadful; for around, at due distance, the unconquerable {shmaeclite 
fires from a post antenanted save by himself aud his horse, upon a thick ar- 
ray, where no aim would be necessary, in order to effect an extensive hav- 
oc. Yet he takes aim, nevertheless, just for his own amusement, and briugs 
each officer down. On the other hand, if the cavalry disperses, then the 
evils which we have J described infallibly accrae to a smaller or to a 
— extent ; and presently the infantry, which had seen the tide of battle 
roll outwards uutil it seemed about to lose itself in the horizon, perceives the 
game tide come undulating home again. Then the struggle recommences 
the soldiers swear ; 7 —— their teeth ; and out go the sharp-shooters in 
loose array, and with fell determination. This produces some relief; and 
then, if by some good fortune the Arabs collect a little together for the pur 
pose of riding down and crashing those tirailleurs, an opportunity is at once 
afforded for at length ending, at a single stroke, the galling ond protested 
engagement. For now, wi ly precision, the field artillery pour in 
upon the devoted band of horsemen a desolating storm of grape and can- 
ister. Then flees at last the swarm of assailants. The clouds have de 
parted; the sun shines; the men laugh heartily, and pile their arms. 

There is one other circumstance to which we would point attention in 
these maneeuvres, and that ix, the necessity which operates to produce the 
result described. This necessity is mathematical. When one party of 
horsemen are pursuing another, and when the fugitives rush in all directions 
of the compass, the pursuers must, by mathematical necessity |gradually form 
a cirele, round the outer rim of which are ranged the pursued. Now, in 
regular warfare this would be a material advantage to the inside arny, inas- 
much as such a position would enable that army to select whatever point of 
attack was weakest, and against a single detachinent to conceutrate an over- 
whelming force. 

But in the desert the case is reversed: and it is the Arabs who reap al 
the advantages of such a situation. For, in the first place, it is not in the 
power of the inside or pursuing body to select and overwhelm any given 

int in the circle of its foes, since each point in that circle consists of a little 

nd of horsemen whom it is impossible to overtake, and whom one follows 
merely in order to drive them to a distance, and thus to enable the infantry 
to march, and the whole column, indeed, to advance; in the second place, 
o ae —— be a ag these bands were not worth the trouble ; 

ey are two paltry—they are, severaily speaking, too few to justify a move- 
ment of hencdutetion, ' te ae 

Thus the only advantage which in regular warfare the inner or condensed 
force es over the outer and dispersed, is completely wanting in the 
struggles of the Sandy Plain. But, on the other hand, the Bedouins upon 
the outside of the circle have an advantage which, in European warfare, a 
regular army so circamstanced would not enjoy: for, as it is not on a grand 
scale that the distances relatively are laid, this result ensues, that in half a 
minute # time, or leas, the fugitives may place themselves within shot; and 
then the consequences already described—consequences comparatively in- 
nocuous to the thin, loose, scattered, isolated, children of the desert, but dis- 
astrous and fatal to the more closely-arrauged Franks—begin to prevail. In 
fact, a _blvody decimation of the regulars ensucs ; while, on the opposi’e 
hand, the shots they fire upon their ruthless, restless, and Parthian-like op- 
ponents, together with the curses discharged in the same direction, are 
equally dispersed into empty air. Such are the terms and such the odds, on 
which it has been decreed t at we Northerns shail fight the swarthy swarms 
who scour the deserts of Arabia and of Africa. | Add merely to the state- 
ment whatever aggravation of difficulty may be adduced by the unrivalled 
skill and accumulated experience of Abd-el- Kader, and you then have an 
adequate idea of such warfare. 

It is not wonderful that, after a day of such hard conflict, when the pur- 
suit was at length over, and when the camp had moved forward a very con- 
siderable distance, there should be mach talk on military matters, and an 
immense zest in the pleasures of the great circles round the evening fires. 
The country had not materially altered in appearance ; and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enter upon any detailed description of its external peculiari- 
ties. We have alre y gg them to the reader: and, we trust, pre- 
sented them not unforcibly. They live doubtless in his mind, with the same 
vivid, the same life-like colouring, Which invests them in our own. 

The esutries were placed, the round had come and gone; the fires were 
blazing merrily ; and the conversation fell upou the possibility of an English 
iavasion of Algeria. Elated with the exploits and with the good fortune of 
the day, the French loudly derided the idea of English troops venturing to 
contend with them on a field to which they were so inured, and which they 
60 thoroughly understood. 

‘Ne,’ said they, ‘ it is now too late.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ said I. It was not exactly a laugh; but as 1 was an English- 
man, it produced a sensation which | had not expected. I was the imper- 
sonation of my country in that wild scene ; and the great constituency which 
I represented seemed to speak ia the husky ‘Abem'"’ or‘ Ha! ha!’ that 
had just proceeded from my lips; | was entitled to be heard more explicit- 
ly, thought they. That was, after all, only a very involved and obscure ex- 
pression of opinion from ‘ pettidious Albion.’ I: is a phrase which I use in 
peafect good hamour ; and as L always both admired and loved the French, 
ander the reservation of their defects—hors leurs fautes—I certainly felt 
no inclination to enter upon a vexatious debate; and I maintained, accor- 
dingly, an unbroken silence. Just here an occurrence took place, which 
often takes place :—A captain and lieutenant lounged into our circle and 
seated themselves on a pile of olive-branches near the fire. This in nowise 
interrupted the conversation, in which even the new-comers bore a part, re- 
moving their long pipes from their mouths, and looking wise and fatigued. 
Next strolled into the ring. and seated himself near the officer, an adjutant, 
or adjudant, with the epaulette on bis right shoulder—an epaulette, hot-e- 
ver, over whose silvery lustre ran the thin signiticant thread of scarlet cot- 
ton, token of his non-commissioned grade. He, too, carried a long and fan- 
cifal pipe, more gaudy and ornamental than those of the two officers, as if 
he placed all his happiness in trifles to which they were superior. The 
pipe is considered salubrious by the French in Africa; and they imagine 
that through its assistance they can bear the heat with greater impunity.— 
The soldiers, however, place not so much faith in smoking asin masticating 
tobaceo, The latter practice, fills, say they, the mouth with perpetual 
moisture, exc. "'entagainst the heat, It was jast as they had all seated 
themselves, that a sergeant, resuming the line of conversation, turned to- 
wards me with the quick French tact, and divining the general wish, said : 

‘toyons l Anglais, let us hear what you opine of the matter. Will your 
countrymen, think you, ever venture to make a all this way ! 

Thus fairly driven to the wall, whut had | for it bat to make a manful and 
candid avowal of my impressions? These latter, however, were very com- 
plicated, and I still thought [ might possibly evade the subject. I therefore 
merely said, ‘ . 

‘If England were, in my opinion, likely to make the call of which you 
speak, or if the two countries. indeed, were not in the most perfect amity, 
you would hot see me here this evening.’ ‘ 

* C'est @ dire, said the sergeant, shrugging his shoulders, and evidently 
vexed at being putaside. Then recovering himself, he thus returned to the 
charge, ‘Of course you would not be here if the two countries had bro- 
ken out into actual war before you set out; but, enfin, the time may come 
when England shall send ap ‘expedition to Algeria; now, what do you 
think would be the resth of sach an expedition ? : 
rivera? 

‘Lam no propbet,’ replied \ 

* Mais enfix ?’ urged the sergennt. 

‘Well, « nfin,’ said I, ‘it is no easy question to answer.’ I was now, of 
course, drawn into the discussion ; and being somewhat skilled in the So- 
cratic style ot disputation, | resolved to proceed in that venerable and cour- 
(eous manner. 


que st-ce-que en ar- 


‘Well,’ resumed I, ‘do you not think, for instance, that after the fight of 
to-day. there was no small honour iu the victory which you gained agaiost 
men so determined and so skilful as the Arabs?’ 

*‘ Parbleu !" replied several at once, and of course in French, ‘I believe 

lyon!’ ‘Je sous crois bien.” 
, ‘In fine,’ pursued [, ‘in this country, and under existing circumstances, 
' ground and climate, and all other things, maturely considered, do not the 
| Arabs adopt the very best possible tactics—the most wearing, the most puz- 
ling, the most evasive—for you the most dangerous and bloody, for them- 
selves the most economical, in lives, in meney, and in ammunition? Are 
| they not more formidable, at the nt time, in the present country, and 
ron the present climate, than even the English could pessibly be? Would 
you not sooner encounter a good regular army, in a plain stand-up fight, 
even though that army were the English itself, than coatending with 
these birds of prey in Beene shape—things you can neither hit nor overtake, 
| but which decimate and harass your ranks till you are pale with fary, and 
faint with fatigue? I put it to you, then, whether, after the fight of to-day, 
you would be afraid to encounter any other army in these plains and ander 
| thie sky’ In fact, if the Arabs had adopted any tactics but their own, 
woeld you not have annihilated them infinitely sooner? Were not their tac- 
| tics, therefore, the very best and most effective which the circumstances ad: 
mitted? In one word, would vou not have been twice as glad to meet even 
! the English ?” 

Delighted with the apparent drift of my questions, they answered, many 
voices in abreath, ‘ Mais oui! certainement! certainly, certainly !’ 

‘And aow,’ resumed I, drawing my Socratic web One degree closer, ‘ if 
you would be twice as glad to meet the English as to meet the Arabs, say, 
would not the English, for the same reason, be twice as glad to meet you 
as to meet the Arabs? Would it be anything new to the English to encound 
ter you? And if the English, hovering with their matchless fleets along 
the seven hundred miles of your coast, bombarding your maritime fortress- 
es, and, above all, cutting you off from France, ro bods every reinforce - 
ment and every supply—were then, with their land forces, to lay siege or 
storm to the towns, or to engage you band to hand upon the plains, weuld 
this be a strange, an untried, or a novel enterprise for England? In one 
word, then, I would ask, whether you must uot in candour admit that, what- 
ever readiness you may feel (and you say you do) to encounter the English 
in these regions—rather, even, than encounter the Arabs—that same readi- 
ness, you will allow, must surely be naturally felt by the English to encoun- 
ter you rather than the Arabs?’ : 
rg est tout clair!’ replied the sergeant, coughing ; ‘nothing can be plain- 
* But you have, nevertheless, taken Algeria, and you hold it in spite of 
the Arabs,’ resumed [. ‘Now, if an enemy, which you say the English 
would be justified in regarding as more formidable, under this climate and 
in this country, than even hn te to England, conld uot prevent you 
from seizing and keeping the colony, and therefore could not have preven- 
ted the English from doing as mach—how can you believe it so very cer- 
tain that you yourselves would prevent the English, in a similar contingency ? 
If the greater obstruction hindered not yoa, will the lesser obstruction—the 
obstruction, in fact, which is more consonant to the military usages of Eng- 
lond—hinder England? If the Greek drives the very Parthian from his 
own desert, is it so clear that it will be impossible for the Romaa to ferce the 
Greek out of a position uncongenial to him, the conqueror, and which had 
been so congenial to the conquered? If the whale cannot reign in the wa 
ters, is it so very certain that an amphibious animal, less accustomed to such 
an element, will continue constantly supreme therein? If the salamander 
cannot make good the fire against intruders, will the dog succeed better in 
that element? 

This novel view of the question seemed to make a rather deep impres- 
sion, and the officers smoked with redoubled vehemence, until, at length, 
the sergeant rather ingeniously but very sophistically remarked, 

‘When we took Algeria, there were only the Arabs here—at present 
there are both Axsabs and French: so that we had but one enemy—the Eng- 
lish would have two.’ 

‘ Ahem!’ said I, + the fight of to-day looked as if the English would have 
two Memies. Think you not that the first company of red-coats landed in 
the country would, on the contrary, be the very signal for all the prostrate 
tribes to arise with fresh hopes, fresh energies, and open rage ; and for Abd- 
el-Kader to new-plume his wings, and to harass you trom Titterie even to 
Tlemcen? No, England would not have two enemies: it is you who would 
have two enemies—the English and the Arabs. The true way, there‘ore, 
to state the comparative cases is this: —When you invaded Algeria, its de- 
fenders were uumolested, save by yourselves ; whereas, if the English were 
to descend upon this colony, they would find its defenders jaded and worn, 
and harassed by a warfare, never ending, still beginning, and obliged to con- 
tend, not only against invasion, but against insurrectiva—not only against 
foreign, but also against native and domestic foes. And you, whose very 
life in this country is a warfare—you, who maintain your existence at the 
point of the sword, who keep your very footing with the bayonet—could 
you retain the land for four-and-tweaty hours, after these petty torrents 
which now almost overwhelm your dykes and embarkments, had been swol- 
len by the accumulated waters of some mighty inundation from abroad ?— 
No, believe it not.’ 

Still more crest-fallen than before, the French now preserved a long si- 
lence. At length, the captain, taking the pipe from his mouth, remark- 
ed: 

‘We shall have a great advantage over the English in power to endure 
the climate. Wecome from a comparatively warm country—they frem the 
north.’ 

‘The English,’ said 1, ‘ would not descend upon Algeria from a more 
northerly country than that from which they descended upon Hindostan.— 
| And are they powerless in the latter region to endure the climate—a climate 
| more oppressive than this? Would England be more cold or ungenial? 
would England, in fact, be a worse preparation, a worse noviciate, with re- 
| spect to North Africa, than with respect to the East or West Indies ? 

No one answered this very innocent question. So T thus proceeded : 
| ‘ Besides, if the English were unable to bear this atmosphere, still noth- 

ing would be impossible to a nation possessing such fleets. England could 
transport hither in eight or nine months an army of one hundred thousand 
Sepoys—men who would find the climate cool and refreshing at times when 
your troops would stand consumed with the heat, men who would air 
themselves in this sun, as you would in that of Touraine; and who would 
inhale with rapture and invigoration the stifling blasts which are more dread- 
ed by you than all the arms of the tribes from Egypt to Morocco.’ 

* You painta very favourable picture,’ remarked the captain, caustically , 
‘but your lion moves not, and your canvas blows remain suspended always 
in theair. If England ever feel tempted to invade this colony, it will be at 
a time of general warfare, when she will be quite unable to dispense with 
her troops trom Hindustan, when she will be rather called upon, perhaps; 
tosend out white regiments to make good those eastern possessions; an: 
when, so far from being in a position to indulge her inclinations for foreign 
conquest, she will be menaced with immediate invasion at home; in one 
word, when not Algiers, but Loudon itself, will be the ceutre of her milita- 
ry concentration.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ said I, again. It was almost involunturily. I did not intend to 
produce any sensation ; but once more the very quietade of my tone seemed 
to alarm the society to whom | was speaking. As the silence, however, 
continued, I resumed— 

‘I quite agree that England has not the slightest ambition to possess Al- 
geria. It is not the kind of colony that suits her. [ really and truly be- 
heve that the English would not even care for Egypt or Morocco; yet Egypt 
and Morocco are both far fimer and richer countries than this inhospita- 
| ble const, which is at best Sut a fringe to the desert. The only cireum- 
| stance which could impart value to Algeria in the eyes of Eagland, and that 
| would be merely in time of war, would be the presence in that colony of 
a great and important French force. That circumstance might make it 
worth England's while to embrace one out of two measures: either she 
would land an invading expedition here, and exciting the tribes behind you, 
while her fleet blockaded the seas, would thas hem you in between two 
fires, and at the same time try the fortune of a downright straggle; or else, 








tribes, she would land no foree at all, but simply cut you off from France, 
and mainiaining a strict blockade, would obtain these results—not only that 
| France would lose the services at home of a vast body of excellent soldiers, 





whom she might nevertheless sadly need, but that those soldiers them- | 


‘selves would infallibly perish at last under the combined weight of the cli- 
mate, ef famine, and of Arabian insurrection; of the climate, because they 


would be uvrelieved; of famine, becanse their main supplies—these from | N 


France—would be permanently intercepted; of Arabian insurrection, be 
cause such disasters alone would rouse the Arabs to revived hope, and eal 
| them into revolt; which, backed by the intrigues it you will, or at least 


the instigations of England, would have a tenfold effect. Thus England | 


holds apparently, the fate of this colony in ber hands.’ 





acter was canvassed; my very manner was criticized. My tastes were 
studied, in order that they might be wounded ; my likes, in order that they 


dispatching merely a few emissaries to revive the hopes and spirit of the | 











might be baulked ; my dislikes, in order that they might be ministered to, 
that aneparingly. 

Bat matters were not confined to these generalities. One day a gigantic 
grenadier struck me; and when I grappled with him, he pulled out 
peigoard, in which movement | was fain to imitate his example. Then the 
sergeants of the guard interfered, and all who were present bore witness 
that I was the beginner, or at least the provoker of the fray ; but that was 
true. 

Another time some one hid my musket, and when | was late on parade, 
on account of my search after the weapon, it was declared that my careless- 
ness exceeded belief, and that m sloth was too great to be borne. I was- 
punished, abused, and above all, laughed at; for the French soldiers are not 
unlike school-boys. My heart burned within me; but I said nothing. The 
persecution continued. A little scape-grace one day threw a dead rat into 
my soup, and when I quietly took out the reptile and crammed it by main 
force into my tormentor’s mouth, twenty persons at the very least, set upon 
me fiercely, and on that occasion I was beaten nearly to death. I became 
silent, savage. 

This increased the animosity ofthe men At length I felt my — break- 
ing. Nothing could bring a smile to my face; I grew thia, and weak and 
a ae [ begun to spit blood, and to think ‘constantly of England. ‘ Jil a le 
mal du pays; he is sick for his native land.’ remarked one of my comrades. 
‘Why then did he come here? He was not forced, like us, to follow the 
conscription.’ 

‘Why did [ come truly?’ said I, in broad English. ‘ Alas! and alas ! would 
that I were back.’ 

In order to explain what followed this exclamation, I must, for a moment, 
dwell upon the movements of the army after the fight of the 16th. Weade 
vanced until, on the 19th, we saw before us a village surrounded by walled 
gardens, and defended by a Casauba, but at present seemingly deserted. 
This was nv other than Ouchda, the nearest Moorisa town, and whose fame 
for that reason transcends its importance. Through an air impregnated with 
Sab:ean odours, from the delicious blossoms of certain gums, aud passing 
upon the right hand and upon the left the arabesque-like foliage of some few 
beautiful almond-trees, we entered the evacuated village. The day after 
the fight we had lost{De Lamoriciere for a short time ; Marshal Bugeaud had 
sent him back towards Mascara, while he himself contiuued to advance up- 
on Ouchda, Oachda is just forty-eight or forty-nine miles from Tlemecen, 
the pivot of the operations, and the point of concentration for the French 
supports, as well as of primary destination for their convoys. The reader 
has now a clear idea of our situation amd of the face of the country. 


To be Continued. 


ety a 
A CHESAPEAKE AND LEOPARD. 


Rear-Apmirat Sir Satuspury Davenport, Kyr., C. B. anp K.C_H.— 
Ths distinguished and long-neglected officer died at his residence at Chel- 
ienham, on Monday last, at the age oj sixty-seven years. Sir Salusbury 
Davenport, who changed his name a few years ago on his accession to a 
considerable property in right of his second wile, was the son of the Rev. 
£. Humphreys, of Chingertort, Salop, by the eidest daughter and co-heiress 
of the Rev. Dr. Salusbury Price. He was born in 1778, and married, in 
1805, the daughter and heiress of John Tyrel Morin, 2sq, of Weedon 
Lodge, Bucks. In 1810, some years tafter the loss of his first wife, Captain 
tiumpereys married the daughter and heiress of W. Davenport, Esq, of 
Bramal Hall, Cheshire, whose father’s name he took as one of the conditions 
of inheriting his property. He entered the navy in 1790; received his Lieu- 
tenant's co.nmission in Jan 1797; was made a Commander in April 1802; 
a Post-Captain in May 1804; and a Rear-Admiral in Aug. 1840. In 1797, 
when Lieutenant of the Fury, he was present at the siege of St. Lucia, as 
well as the unsuccessful attack upon Porto Rico. When removed to the Juno 
he commanded a schuyt in 4 gallant ar) successful attack on a squadron of 
armed vessels and a battery of six guns, in the island of Schiermonikog ; and 
in 1799 took part in the expedition tothe Helder. He assisted, in the Isis, 
at the capture of the Dutch fleetin the Texel; and when in command of 
the Stag, cutter, in 1800, was present at an attack on four French frigates 
in Dunkirk Roads. His last action was, when in command of the Leopard, 
50-gun frigate, with the American frigate, Chesapeake. This action took 
place on the 22nd June, 1807. 

The following—his own account of the circumstances in which this battle 
originated—was addressed to the writer of the present notice, a few years 
ago, and proves that he had no discretionary power in the matter: 

‘L acted,’ says he, in the letter in question,‘ under a positive order, in 
writing, from the late Adm Sir George Berkeley, to search for deserters 
from ships under his command on the Halifax station. No person could re- 
gret more than myself that the Admiral should have issued such a circular 
to the different ships under bis command ; but my duty was to obey, as a 
subordinate officer, and, as a gentleman, to soften and ameliorate the appa- 
rent severity and harshness of the order: and, therefore, upon_communica- 
ting its contents, according to my instructions, to Commodore Barron, I also 
sent the following note from myself:— 

“The Captain of H.M.S. Leopard has the honour to enclose to the 
Captain ot the United States ship, Chesapeake, an order from the Hon. 
Vice Adm. Berkeley, Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels on the North American station, respecting some deserters from the ships 
therein mentioned, under his command, and >*pposed now to be serving as 
part of the crew of the ‘ Chesapeake,’ 

“<Vhe Captain of the Leopard will not presume to say anything in ad- 
dition to what the Commander-in-Chief has statec, more than to express a 
hope that every circumstance respecting them may be adjusted in such a 
manner that the harmony subsisting between the two countries may remain 
undisturbed. 

‘+ H.M.S. Leopard, at sea, June 23, 1807.’ 

(Answer.)—‘“‘ ‘ I know of no such men as you describe, The officers on 
the recruiting service forthis ship were particularly instructed by the Gov- 
ernment, through me, not to enter any deserters trom His Britannie Ma- 
jesty’s service, nor do I know ot any being here. I am also instructed not 
io permit the crew of any ship that I command to be mustered by any other 
than her own officers. It is my disposition to preserve harmony, and I hope 
this answer to your dispatch wili prove satisfactory. 

JamMes Baron, 
“Com. of the United States ship, Chesapeake.’ 


“ After receipt of this answer to my application for the men, I had only 

a plain straightforward course to pursue—viz., to execute the order of my 
superior,—a painful duty; but | had no aliermative. Six men were killed 
and twenty wounded on board the Chesapeake. Adm. Berkeley was soon 
after superseded in his command by Sir John Warren, The amiable and 
| good Sir T. Hardy, who had married the eldest daughter of Adm. Berkeley, 
| filled my station as Flag-Captain with his father-in-law, on the Lisben sta- 
tion, at a subsequent period ; but notwithstanding repeated applicauons for 

| a ship, | have never obtained an appointment since. I have now the rank 
| of retired Rear-Admiral, having been passedjover in the promotion in conse- 
quence of not having served the requisite time ; how could I do so if, to con- 
ciliate the United States, the Admiralty would not employ me? Four de- 
serters were taken out of the Chesapeake. Radford, the man found in the 
hold, was condemned to die, and was executed on board H.M.’s sloop, Hali- 
fax ; the other three were sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, which was 





I earnesily solicited Lord Melville to give the command of her to me, to 
whom she hadfpreviously lowered her colours—provided Capt. Brake did 
not wish to be removed to her from the Shannon; but neither this nor any 
other application met with success. [ am, dear Sir, yours, 
‘ Satuspury Davenport, Retired Rear-Adm.K C.H., 
“Late S. P. Hompnreys. 

** Bamal ha)l, Stockport. April 23d, 1839. 

«PS. Adm. Berkeley perfectly approved of my part of the fulfilment of 
his order.” 

For per'o ming a painful but peremipory duty with the most distinguished 
gallentry, Capt. Humphreys was thus made the scapegoat of one of the 
chief proteges of the Admiralty, under whose orders he had acted 
} In 1831 he was nominated a Companion of the Bath; and in 1834 he re- 

ceived the cross of a Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
| Order. 





———— 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LETTER. 


The following address from Lord John Russell dated at Edinburgh, 22nd 
November, appeared exclusively in the Morning Chronicle of Wednes- 


, | day. 


“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY UF LONDON. 
‘Gentlemen—The present state of the country in regard to its supply of 


| food cannot be viewed without apprehension. Forethought and bold pre- 
From that moment | became a litle unpopailar, and a sort of good hu- | caution m 4y avert any serious evils—indecision and procrastination may 

moured annoyance was employed by the soldiers against me. And as it was | produce a state of suffering which it is trightfal to ee 

currently believed that. strong in patronage and (comparatively to them) in | iat 

acquirements, I intended to push myself speedily over the heads of my then | immediately called together. The announcement that Ministers were pre- 

comrades, a feeling of jealousy was added to that of prejudice ; | was watch | pared at that time to advise the Crown to summon Parliament, and to pro- 

ed with malicious attention ; everything I did was severely sifted; my char- - on their first meeting a saspension of the import-daties on corn, would 

a 


‘Three weeks ago, it was generally expected that Parliament would be 


ve caused orders at once to be sent to various ports of Europe and America 
for the purchase and transmission of grain for the consamption of the Unaed 





eventually remiited. When the Chesapeake was captured by the Shannon,’ 


ee 


wo © 9 >t im heel 








1845._ —i«- 
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—_ She Avviow._ 
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Kingdom. An order in Council dispensing with the law was neither ne 


nor desirable. No party in Parliament would have made itself re- 


sponsible for the obstruction of a measure so urgent and beneficial. 
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wo be Bt-Col Sir J H Schoedde, KCB, who exchanges; Bt Li-Col C War, 
ren to be Lt-Col, by pur v Fleming, who retires; B}Maj HC B. Daa- 
beney, to be Maj. by par, v Warren ; Lt EG Daniell to be Capt, by par v 


‘Tbe Queen's Ministers have met, and separated, without affording us | Daubeney; Ens TS Lioyd to be Ft, by pur, v Daniell ; J Walker, Gent, to 


any promise of such seasonable relief. 


‘It becomes us, therefore, the Queen's subjects, to consider how we 
cm best avert, or at all events mitigate, calamities of no ordinary magui- 


‘Bat I confess that on the general subject my views in the course of 20 
years have undergone a great alteration. | usedtobe of opinion that cara was 
at observation and 


an exception to the general rules of politieal economy ; 


experience have couvinced me that we ought to abstain from all interference 


with the supply of food. Neither a government nor a legislature can ever 


regulate the corn- market with the beneficial effects which the entire free- 
dom of sale and purchase are sure of themselves to produce. 

‘have for several years endeavored to cbtain a compromise on this sub- 
ject. In 1839 I voted for a Committee of the whole House, with the view 
of supporting the substitution of a moderate fixed duty by the sliding scale. 
In 1841, | announced the intention of the then Government of proposing a 
fixed duty of 8s. a-quarter. In the past session I pro the imposition 
of some lower daty. These propositions were successively rejected. The 
present First Lord of the Treasury met them in 1839, 1840, and 1841, by 
eye panegrics of the existing system—the plenty it had caused, the ru- 
ral happiness it had diffused. e met the propositions for diminised pro- 
tection in the same way in which he had met the offer of securities for Pro- 
testant interests in 1817 and 1825—in the same may in which he met the 
— to allow Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham to send Members to 

arliament, in 1830, 

The result of resistance to qualified concessions must be the same in the 
present instance as in those | have mentioned. kt is no longer worth 
while to contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the Free Trade par- 
ty would have agreed to a daty of 8s, a quarter on wheat; and after 
a lapse of years this duty might have been further reduced, and ulti- 
mately abolished. But the imposition of any duty at present, without a pro- 
vision for its extinciion within a short period, would but prolong a contest 
already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent. The struggle to 
make bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part, at least, of the addi- 
tional price goes to increase rent, is a struggle deeply injuri ous to an aristo- 
cracy which (this quarrel once removed) is strong in property, strong in the 
construction of vur Legislature, strong in opinion, sirong in ancient associ- 
ations and the memory of immortal services. 


Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculiure, the source of bitter divi- 
sions among classes, the ca use of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among 
the people. 

But if this end is to be achieved, it must be gained by the unequivocal ex- 


pression of the public voice. It is not to be denied that many elections for 
cities and towns in 1841, and some in 1845, appear to favour the assertion 
that free trade is not popular with the great mass of the community. The 
Government appear to be waiting for some excuse to give up the present 
Corn law. Letthe Ministry propose such a revision of the taxes as in their 
opinion may render the public burdens more just and mure equal; lettham 
add any other provisions which caution and even scrupulous torbearance 
may suggest; but let the removal of restrictions on the admission of the 
main articles of food and clothing used by the mass of the people be required, 
in plain terms, as useful to ail great interests, and indispensable to the pro- 
gress of the nation. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


J. RUSSELL. 


LORD MORPETH’S LETTER. 


** Castle Howard, Nov. 24, 1845. 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Baines—I perceive that you are about to have a meeting 
at Leeds to promote the qualification of electors, with a view to further the 
objects of the Anti-Corn-law League. 

“You will probably remember being present upon an occasion when, 
amidst very strong surrounding inducement, | forbore from pledging my- 
self to the entire extent of these objects. All that bas since intervened, all 
especially that is now occurring, a fellow feeling with my old friends in the 
Riding, (although | less than ever anticipate any probable renewal of a po- 
litical connexion between us,) and a sense of what has been effected by the 
Anti-Cern-law League to advance their greatend alike combine te put an 
end to all further doubt or reserve on my own part, and I write this without 
concert or consultation with any one else. The contribution] enclose for 
your immediate purposes is of very trifling amount; It would not be easy 
to foresee what calls may not be made upon any of us in the course of the 
ensuing year; but I wish to record in the most emphatic way I can, my 
protest against the coatinued inaction of the State in the present emer- 
gency. 

* Believe me, dear Mr. Baines, yours very faithfully, 





‘*Morpetu.” 
“ Edward Baines, junior, Exq.”’ 


—_. 
LORD METCALFE IN BOSTON. 
We find the following in the Boston Atlas :— 


Boston, Dec. 2, 1845. 

Dear Sir:—I have been requested, by Lord Metcalfe, to convey to you 
and to the authorities of the city, the expression of his regret that the state 
of his health did not allow of his persoually paying his respects to yourself 
and the other official gentlemen alluded to by his Lordship, previous to his 
departure for England 

n great and constant suffering from the rapid progress of the disorder 
with which he has been for some time past afflicted, and indulging no hope 
of recovery fur which so many thousands fervently pray, Lord Metcalfe’s 
mind is nevertheless actively occupied with what he feels to be due to oth- 
ers. His Lordship well recollects the attention he received in Boston, when 
on his way to Canada, to assume the Government he has just now resigned. 
Political “~~ have since then removed most of the occupants of public 
situations in Massachusetts. But to all thuse whom he had the pleasure of 
meeting, and who tendered him their civilities, at that period, Lord Met- 
calfe has commissioned me to present his kindest compliments. 

I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
T. C. GRATTAN. 

Te his Excelleney the Honourable Grorcr N. Bricas, 

Governor of Massachusetts. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Secretary's Office, Boston, December 3d., 1845 
Thomas C. Grattan, Esq., Consul of Her Britannic Majesty in Boston: 

Dear Sin:—l! have it in charge from the Governor to acknowledge the 
receipt of yoar note of the 2d inst., wherein you convey the compliments of 
the Governor General of the British Provinces in North America, to his Ex- 
cellency and other officers and citizens of the Commonwealth. 

The Governor was at Pittsfield, at the time of Lord Metcalfe’s passage 
through that place, on his way to Boston, and was desirous of profiting by 
the opportuuity to pay his respects to his Lordship. But, on repairing to the 
cars for that purpose, the intelligence which he received compelled him to 
believe that he ought to abstain from asking what to himself would have 
been a high gratification. 

The Governor directs me to request you to assure Lord Metcalfe of his 
greatesteem, and of his extreme concern at being informed of the feeble 
state of his Lordship’s health. Under other circumstances, it would have 
afforded nim: peculiar pleasure to offer to Lord Metcalfe his own best at- 
tentions, and the cordial hospitalities of the Commonwealth. He hopes to 


hear that his Lordship’shealth has been a tng on the voyage to Eugland, | 


and that there isa prospect that his valuable life is to be prolonged. 
With great regard, I have the honour to be 
Dear sir, your friend and servant, 


JOHN G. PALFREY 
a 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
War Offlee. Norv. 25—2nd Foot Lt O Nicolls, from 65th Foot, to be} 


Paym, v, A Walshe, whoreverts to former half-pay 

10th— Maj C L Strickland to be Lt-Col, without p, vy Considine, dec ; Capt 
W H Goode w be Maj. v Strickland; Lt, C Danbar, from 18th Foot, to 
be Capt v Goode. 12th~T Garner, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Crofton, 
appointed Adjt. 17th—Lieat D D Wemyss, from 40th Foot, to be Lt, v Ma- 
can who exchanges. 18th—W B R Graham to be Lt, without p, v Dun- 
bar, promoted in 10th Foot; F. Stanford, Gent, to be Eus, without p, v 
Graham. 31st—Ens A Pilkington to be Lt, without p. v. Bernard, ap- 
pointed Adj ; C 8 Nott, Geat. to be Ens, without p, v. Pilkington ; Lt W 
Bernard to he Adjt, v Wilton, prom in the 50th Foot. 45th—Capt H 
Cooper to be Major, without p, v, Batler dec; Lt J I Oakley to be Capt, 
v Cooper ; Ens 8 B Johnstone to be Lt, y Oakley ; E 8 F G Dawson, Gent, 
to be Ens, v Johnstone. 46th—LtT A Macan, from 17th Foot to be Lt, v 
Wemyss, who exchanges. 55th—Bt-Col J Fleming, from half-pay Unatt 


be Ens, by pur, v 

78th—Lieut W ueas Moncrieffe, fm 92nd foot, to be lieut, v Dowse, 
ap to 84th ft, 84th—lieut T Dowse, fim 78th ft to be lieut, vy Smith, ap to 
92nd ft, 92nd—lieut M M'N Smith fm 84th fi to be lieut, v Monclieffe, ap 
to 78th ft, 95th—lieut J Fitz-Thomas Dennis to be Capt, by pur, v Currie 
who ret ; eus H G Hayes to be lieut by par, v Deunis ; 4 Foster gent to be 
eus by pur, v Hayes—96th—ens R F W Cumberland to be lieut by par, v 
a who ret, J V O'Donnell, geut, to be ens by purchase, vy Cumber- 
and. 

Memorandum—The appointment of Lieut. A. 8. Bolton, 21st Foot, to be 
Adj. im 31st Foot, and the promotion of Sec. Lieut. E. Clemison to be Firs 
Lieut. in 21st Foot in succession, as stated in the Gazette of 24th Oct., 1845, 
have been canceHed. 
The christian names of Cornet Cooke, of 7th Light Dragoons, are William 
Ridley Charlies. 

The names of the gentlemen appointed to 93d Foot, are William Francis 
Augustus Eliott, not Elliott, as previously stated. 


War Office, Nov. 18.—4th Dragoon Guards—Ensign T B Williams, fm 
59th Ft, to be Cornet, v J S P Clarke, appointed to the 59th Ft. Sth Dra- 
goon Guards—Cornet J Henley to be Lieut by pur., v Sir W H Don, Bart, 
who retires; Ens H Peard fm the 69th Ft, to be Cornet by Pur, v Henley. 
| 6th Dragoon Guards—Cornet 8S J Morton to be Lieut by pur, v Lord A 
| Churchill, who retires; [ Heywood, Gent, to be Cornet, by pur, v Morton. 
| 17th Light Dragoons—Coruet W I Anderton to be Lieut, by pur, v Liadow, 
who retires; W H K Erskine, Gent., to be Cornet, by pur, v Anderson. Ist 
or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Capt R Younghusband, from half- 
pay 53d Foot, to be Lieut and Capt, v the Hon W UjLeicester, deceased; 

“is and Lieut J G H V Stopford, to be Lieot and Capt, by par, v Younghas- 
band, who retires ; Second Lieut F A Thesiger, tm Rifle Brigade, to be Ens 
and Lieut by purchase, v Viscount Stopford 

Scots Fasilier Guards—Lieut Col GG Tuite, half-pay, Unattached to be 
Capt and Lieut Col., v F H Turner, who exchanges ; Lieut and Capt F H 
G Seymour, to be Capt and Lieut Col by purchase v Tuite, who ret; Ens 
and Lieut Sir A Macdonald, Bart to be Lieut and Capt by purchase, v Sey- 
mour; sec Lieut Lord A F C W Vane, from Rifle Brig to be evs and lie ut 
| by par, v Sir A K Macdonald. 

4th foot—ens A V D Harristo be Lieut by pur, v Glazbrook, who ret— 
J R Lovett, Gent to be ens by pur, v Harris. 

6th—Lieut R Peel to be Capt, by par, ¥ Home, who ret; Ens T H Som- 
erville to be Lt, by par, v G A H Chichester, who ret; Eas G Armytage wo 
be Lt, by pur, v Peel; Ens R Thompson, 46th Ft, to be Ens, v Somerville ; 
Hon H L Rowley to be Ens, by pur, v Armytage. 16th—Ens A C M’Bar- 
net to be Lt, without par, v Dickenson, who ret; WS Loder Gent to be 
Ens, by pur, v M'Barnet. 31st—Kns, and Quarterm, J A Hickson, fm 73rd 
Ft, to be Lt, without pur, v C T Cormick, dismissed the Service by the sen 
tence of a General Court-martial. 46th—J Crymes, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Thompson appointed to 6th Ft. 56th—H J Tolcher, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Spendiag, who ret. 59th—Cornet J 8 P Clarke, from 4th 
Drag Grds, to be Ens, v Williams, appointed the 4th Drag Grde. 69th—W 
8 Milner, Gentto be Eus by pur, v Peard, appointed to 5th Drag Grds.— 
73rd—Quarterm. Serjt J Carson to be Quartermaster, vy Hickson, promoted 
| in 31st Foot. 

78th—Sergt-Maj T Walsh fm 56th Foot, to be Ens, without purchase. v T 
Collingwood, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-Martial. Rifle 
Brigade—J E Boileau, Gent, to be Second Lieutenant by purchase,v A 
Vane, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards; the Hou L Curzon to be Sec 
Lieutenant, by purchase, v Thesiger, appointed to Ist or Grenadier Regt of 
Foot Guards. Staff—Maj G C Mundy, on hf-pay Unnatt, to be Dep Adj- 
Gen to the treops serving in New South Wales, with the rank of Lt-Col in 
the Army. 

Brevet—Capt R Younghusband, !st or Grenadier Regt of FootGuards, to 
be Majin the Army. Royal Sussex Regiment of Militia—Maj J Paine tobe 
Lieut-Col v J H Willard, deceased. Second Regiment of the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s Own Militia—A T Knight, Gent, to be Lt. 








THE OREGON CONTROVERSY. 


We give insertion to the following article, as it treats with much candour 
| and judgment the great questivu of the day ; and itderives additional force 
coming as it does, from the pen of an American. 

Permit, my dear sir, an impartial [as he hopes) observer of the Oregon 
question to endeavour to lay before your American as well as British 
readers so brief an analysis avd in a new point of view of the facts and ar- 
gumen's relative to this subject that not only all may understand it, but may 
be convinced of the propricty of its settlement by liberal compromise or by 
arbitration. 

During the last centary there was a question if the mere discovery with- 
out formally taking possession or effecting a settlement of any new country 
gave the right of sovereignty. The question applied to Mears [a British 
subject] making a settlement in 1788 upon a territory claimed by Spain by 
right of first discovery long before. Under such claims Mears was dispos- 
sessed by Spanish authority, and the above named question became one of 
discussion between the two countries. Whether this important principle 
could not be definitively settled at that time, or whether the convulsed state 
of Europe led the two governments to patch up a hasty compromise does 
nutappear. A solemn treaty and compact, however, seems tw have been 
made between Spain and Great Britain. The former virtually admitting 
some defect in her title of mere discovery by restoring and compensating 
Mears, the latter obiaining not exactly a joint title, right, possession, or 
share of sovereigaty, but the privilege ofestablishing or continuing for an 
indefinite period, certaiu trading posts under her own control. This seems 
to have been the purport of the treaty of 1790. It is a point of dispute 
[which the law of nations does not seem clear enough to decide] whether 
the subsequent war between the parties to this contract had the effect to 
destroy it, but this point is only of consequence as preventing if sach effect 
did not result, any reference to the renewal of certain treaties of commerce 
in 1814 between the two countries, upon the terms existing previous to the 
war of 1706. Though it has been questioned whether the treaty relative to 
Oregon of 1790 was covered by that restorative one of 1814 —in fairness I 
think it should be considered that such was the intention of both parties— 
and thet in 1814, that compact existed in all its original force. Thus ex- 
isting, did either party possess the power to annal it, and more especially, 
did Spain possess the right to deprive Great Britain of the privileges she 
enjoyed originally under the treaty? If she possessed this right it is clear 
she never exercisedit. Had shethen the power in selling her other rights, to 
confer this also? If she had, theu the United States can now annul the com- 
pact and place Great Britain where she stood previously to the treaty of 1790. 
and the United States would stand where Spain then stood. In that case 


| the question of discoveries and settlements by Great Britain and the United 


| Sive sovereignty under mere discovery would then revive. But if Spain 
| never possessed the power, or could not transfer it to the United States, of 
annulling the treaty of 1790 (renewed in 1314) and thus depriving Great 
| Britain of the privileges she enjoyed under that treaty, then the rights of 
Spain subject to those of Great Britain passed to the United States by the 





Sta'es might well come up, because the doubt of the right of Spain to excla- 


Florida treaty of 1319, and the rights of Great Britain are to remain as they 
| always were, or are to be extinguished by some compromise or arbitra 
\ tion 
Viewing the matter in this light, the comparatively earlier or later dis- 
| coveries of Bntish or American navigators become of no moment if Spain 
| became possessed of the clear right of sovereignty by mere discovery ; and 

two questions only remain. One if Great Britain secured any actual right 
| of sovereignty in of over the country by the treaty of 1790 with Spain ; and 
the other if she did not, but only acquired certain trading privileges, whether 
these privileges remxin to her through all changes to this day? 

Itis the value to Great Britain of retaining these privileges and the de 
sideration of the United States to get rid of them thatforms the subject of ne- 
gotiation for compromise. The question of right seems far too undecided 
in every point of view for two enlightened nations to come to blows upon 

Civis. 








_ eee . a : : 
MR HUDSON'S LECTURE ON OTHELLO. 


The crowded state of our columns to-day prevents the insertion of any 
elaborate notice of the able Lecture delivered by Mr. Hudson onthe charac- 
ter of Othello, Desdemona and Iago, to audiences he must have been justly 
proud of ; composed, as they were, of the most distinguished in the City 
for intellect and taste. 

Mr, Hudson has adopted the somewhat startling position of Coleridge 
** that Gthello is not jealous.’ We confess he makes out a plausible argu- 
ment in favour of this opinion, but the evidence Mr. Hudson adduced was 
only ex parte. We believe that the'text of Shakspeare can entirely refute 
all the arguments Coleridge or Mr Hudson can make to establish their 
heresy. Indeed we telt how completely a reader gifted with the power 
of Dramatic embodiment, might have overturned all the elaborate eflorts 
of the Lecturer on Tuesday evening, by simply reading the Jealous 
scenes,”” as they are technically called, as Shakspeare designed them— 
that is for stage illustration. 


ELOCUTIONARY eee © THE REV. R. T. AUDDART'S 
SCHOOL. 

The young gentlemen of this establishment treated their friends with an 
elocationary entertainment, on ‘Tuesday evening last, of a very finished and 
amusing character. 

Selections from our best dramatic authors and poets, were given in a style 
of excellence that elicited the warmest applanse from a densely crowded 
anditory. The exercises concluded with the interlude of “ The Irish Lion 
in which Mr. Macurin, the elocutionary instructor in the school, personat; : 
Tom Moore very respectably 

Mr. Huddart has been long distinguished for the care he has takers 
grounding bis pupils in a correct style of elocution. To give a greater: + 
to the study of this important branch of education, he has permitted: 
young gentlemen to present their friends with occasional dramatic exhibi- 


| tions,—which, as they are given under his own roof, take a strictly private 


character; and being ander his own immediate supervision, are therefore 
perfectly unexceptionable. Mr. Haddart very judiciously stated these facts 
to the audience on Tuesday evening. We are happy to see that this admi. 
rable institation is so liberally supported by the first families in the country 
It is certainly deserving of all the favour it receives at the hands of the 
community. 





MR. BURKE'S CONCERT. 
Mr. Burke gave his second concert on Tuesday evening. A large and 
fashionable andience testified their sens e of the artist's merits. 

if Mr. Burke is not one of the greatest artists of the day, we certainly 
were impressed on Tuesday evening that the period is not far distant when 
he will take the rank. The impression he made upon his audience was in 
the bighest degree favourable. Mr. Burke evidently has the “ soul of mu- 
sic” within him—the true element of greatness in his art. 

Mrs Andrews, from Boston, the lady of Mr. Geo. Andrews, at the Park, 
made her first appearance in this city, on this occasion. Mra. Andrews is 
an accomplished teacher of music, and possesses a pleasing voice of limited 
compass and character Tyrolean,” which she 
sang with great beauty. 


She was encored in “ The 


THE DRAMA. 
—The Keans closed their brilliant engagement on Fri- 
day evening, with the lron Chest aud Don Cwsar de Bazan; the perfor- 
mances being for the benefit of Mra. Kean. ‘The house was crowded to 
satlocation, and in consequence of the disappointment experienced by several 
families, the entertainments were repeated on Saturday evening to an ex- 
cellent house. 


Paunx THratre 


At the close of the performance on Friday evening, Mr. Kean, upon being 
called to return thanks, announced to the audience, that on the 7th of Jan- 
uary, himself and his wife would return to the Park, when Richard III 
would be revived on a scale of magnificence hitherto unequalled in thie 
country. Mr. Kean has imported from England costumes, banners, proper- 
ties, and decorations, for the play, which cost $6000, These are all faithfully 
copied from undoubted models, and will furnish a beautiful and historical 
picture of the times. The scenery and the stage appointments, falling ander 
the charge of the Park management, are to be on an equal scale of maguifi- 
cence and correctness. Authentic sketches and models of the places repre- 
sented in the tragedy, have been brought out by Mr. Kean, and the artists 
of the Park are busily engaged in preparing the scenery, &. Altogether, 
we are credibly informed, that this revival will form a similar ora in the 
production of tragedy, that London Assurance before effected in comedy. 

The Seguin troupe commenced an engagement on Monday, in the Bohe- 
mian Girl. They have made a valuable addition to their nambers, in Mr. 
Delavanti, whose personation of Count Arnheim has met with considerable 
approbation. He is a sound musician, and a respectable actor. 

We perceive the operas of Amilie and Don Pasquale are in rehearsal, 

Thore has been no particular novelty at any of the minor theatres, during 
the week, excepting by Mitchell, who gave his holiday friends, two new 
London importations ; “ The Governor's Wife,” and “ The Rail Road King.” 
The first had a successful run at Keeley’s theatre, and we think has the ma- 
terials for popularity here ; of the other we are unable to speak, for Mitch- 
ell's “ Band Box” is aunapproachable in the holiday week, by any bat de- 
termined pleasure seekers. 








Sunvwary. 


Gaeex Cunses.—On the road from Tragoge to Andrutzena, we passed 
one of those heaps of stones called by the Greeks Avthemas. A pe 
who has a quarrel with aoother, collects a pile of stones, and curses his an- 
conscious the as many times as there are stones in the heap. It is the duty 
of every charitabie Christian to add af least ene pebble as he passes by, so 
that the curses in a frequented road become innumerable. A Greek who 
should travel on one of our English roads would imagine the whole popula- 
tion at war; and in Italy, where the heaps are larger, and oped oocn 
the best part of the me he would be dis to ano curse to fall 
upon the road-makers themselves.—Gell’s Morea, 











Tue Art or Firoatina.—The following hints are well worthy of atten- 
tion: —* Any haman being who will have presence of mind to claspthe bands 
behind the back, and turn the face towards the zenith, may float at ease, and 
in pertect safety, in tolerably still water—ay, and sleep there, no matter how 
long. If not knowing how to swim, you would escape po when you 
find yourself in deep water; you have only to consider yourselt an empty 
pitcher; let your mouth and nose—not the top pan of your heavy head— 
be the highest part, and you are safe ; but thrast up your bony hands and 
down you go—turning up the handle tips over the pitcher. Having had 
the happiness (o prevent one or two drownings by this simple instruction, 
we publish ic for the benefit of all who either love aquatic sports or dread 
them,’ 


Caprone or Witn Carrie —For the parsait of wild cattle, horses are 
admirably trained, so that when the lasso is throwa they kuow precisely 
whatto , Sometimes in the case of a furious animal, the rider checks 
the horse and dismmounts, while the bull is raaning oat the leugth of his raw, 
hiderope. The horse wheele round and braces himself up to sustain the 
shock which the momentum of the capiared anunai mast smeviteviy gIve.— 
Thebull, not expecting to be. brought up so suddenly, is thrown sprawling 
tothe ground. Rising upon his feet, he rashes upon thehoree to gore bim— 
but the horse keeps at a distance, antil the bail, ing that nothing is to be 
accomplished in this way, again attempts to flee, but the rope again brio. 
him to the ground. Thas the poor animal is worried, av.il be is br t 
wholly into the power of his captors.—Kidder's Brazil. 


Gueat Fiout or Brnps.—The Mary, Captain Small, from Rotterdam, 
which arrived here a few days ago, encodntered 4 severe gale off the land 
on her passage home ; aad during its continuance an immense nuraber <f 
small birds boarded the vessel, covering the rigging and uttering wild cries 
as if evidently glad of the shelter from the greet wind which had drivea 
them so far te sea. Safe trom one disaster, they soon were overtaken by 
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another, in the shape of a large hawk that pounced upon the timid songsters 
and killed several of them before he could besecured. A number have 
been brought Lome, dead and alive, consisting of nearly all the varieties of | 
our Eu n Songsters. 4 

Sim Cuances Narinn —The Town Council ot Edinburgh, at their iast | 
weekly meeting, on the motion of Lord Provost, unanimously voted the 
freedom: of the city to Sir Charles Napier, who, it seems, is at present on a 
visit to the Scottish metropolis. 

The Earl and Countess St. Germans and Lady Louisa Eliot arrived ig town 
on Saturday evening from the Coutinent. 

Mohan Lal has returned to /ngland from his continental trip. At Berlin, 


—_— 





If the government of the United States deem the peace of the two coun. 
tries of any value; or if any desire be yet entertained to arrive at an amica- 
ble settlement of this question, the less the “ exclusive” claim be pressed the 
better. 

All expectations of opening the ports to foreign grain by order in 
council have vanished ; and no step will be taken in the matt»r unti! Parlia- 
ment assembles. In the mean while the Anti-corn law League people are | 
not idle, and it must be confesse1 that they have just received a substan- 
tial reinforcement by the acquisition of Lord Morpeth and Lord John Ras- | 
sell. As those two noblemen are closely related to two of the great fami- 





the King and Queen of Prussia treated bim with marked distinction and 
ness, and during his sojourn in that capital, he was invited to dinner by 
his Majesty. 

Lord Gilford, the eldest son of the Earl of Clanwilliam, has eutered the 
navy, and is appointed to the Grampus fifty-gun frigate. 

The will of the late Karl Gray was proved in the Consistory Court of 
Durham on the 18th inst, by the present Karl, the sole executor. The 
personal effects in the diocese of Durham were sworn under three hundred 
thousand pounds. * 

Nov. 29.—Lady Ravensworth died ou Saturday last, at Ravensworth 
Castle. 


-—_ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 69 days, 108 1-2 4 100 6-4, 








GUE AW BUON, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1845. 
Tn a part of our edition of last week we were enabled to give a few items 


of the intelligence received by the steamer. To-day we resume the sub- 
ject. 

As was expected, the tone of the government papersin the U. States has 
created much alarm, and the opinion prevails very extensively, that a war 
between the two countries must ultimately grow out of the Oregon ques- 
tion. This feeling will not be ailayed by the Message of the President, and 
we may expect still more unpleasant intelligence by the next monthly 
arrival. 

Touching the merits of the Oregon controversy, we find public opinion 
as expressed in the public journals, very unani:mous. No argument wil, 
convince the British people that England has no rights ou the northwesi 
coast of America. The briefest survey of the map of that part of the world 
would dissipate such adelusion. Leta Briton but cast his eye there, and 
he will see that the greater part of the namesot the various points,leadlands, 
&c., are given by his own navigators ; and among the most promineut, 
is that of Nootka Sound, Nootka Sound! the very articulation of the 
name excites the feelings of every one; it is deeply engraven ou the mind 


ofevery man, woman, and child, throughout the tliree kingdows, as being | 


the place for which England made a resolute stand against the usurpations 
of Bpain. And yet we are told by the President, that hagland has no rights 
there—that she is a usurper and must be driven away from it, for that it be- 
longs to America! Why the youngest schoolboy kuows that Captain Cook, 
was there before the United States were a nation, and that Drake was on 
the coast, and gave it the name of New Albion, belore the United States 
showed even the sproutor germ of a British colony. It is this demand for 
the whole—this denial to Eugland of any right—this imputation on her hon- 
esty for claiming whut is not her own, that has startled and offended the 
British people. 

In former disputes the United States have generally had the benefit of a 
strong American party; what that party was in the war of the Revolution 
we all know; its powerful inflaence in opposing the measures of the King 
and Lord North, the whole history of that struggle bears testimony to. So, 
too, in the war of 1812, and the hostile commercial acts that preceded it, the 
power of the whig opposition was in array against the government; but ia 
the present case the people seem united to an extent that we have never 
before witnessed, except in the case of McLeod, when, it is well known. 
that the temper of the ruttion was thoroughly roused, butat last happily 
allayed by his trial and acquittal. The London Times, secing this state of 
the public mind, and participating in the feeling of resentment engendered 
by Mr. Polk's Messages and some of the public journals of this country, has 
recently put forth the following view of the case. Lt cannot fail, from its 


calmness, and from the large circulation of that print ani its prodigious in- 
fluence, to have a powerful effect upon the national mind. | 


It cannot be too often repeated that the question has been brought into | 


its present embarrassing auc threatening condition by the United States’ go- | 
vernment, and not by Great Britain. It would have been easy tor the 
negotiators and Ministers of this country at former periods to have put for- 


ward a case for the establishment of the exclusive sovereiguty of Lugland | 


over the whole country, founded on discovery and occupation, and at least 

val to any claim which American statesman can maintain, But not hing 
of the kind has been done by us—Throwing aside all the superior and 
earlier grounds of sovereignty which we might have urged, and disciaiming 


that very sovereignty which we might have asserted, we have taken our | 


stand upon the treaty of 1790, and from first to last we have demanded and 
exercised no more then the right of joint oceupsncy which that treaty se- 
cured to ourselves in commou with the Spaniards The Americans, who 
have now succeeded by the treaty of 1819 to this right of Spain. en- 
deavour to make more of it than Spain herself could ever have made They 
seek, by dint of introducing fresh, irrelevant, aud contestable evidence, to 
build an original claim of their own w exclusive sovereignty over the conn- 
try upon this acknowledged right of joint occupancy between Ungland 
and Spain ; and the first use they make is cur expulsion from a country 
we have held, with one exception, for fifty years. and which we only sevk 
to continue to hold on the same terms, Such attempts, especially when they 
are encouraged by vehement declarations on the part of te Pre f 
the Republic, amount to a positive invasion on our existing territorial! righ 
Their object is to deprive us of something we actually possess and have 
long possessed ; and thus far the whole character of the transaction is of- 
fensive on the part of the lt nited States and detensive on that of England 
We can scarcely regret the extreme moderation of the couduct of former 
British Governments in this negotiation (though we hold it to have been be- 
low what the facts of the case would have justified), when we perceive the 
strength it must give our position in the eyes of the world. Li we are 
driven to war itself, the world will comprehend and acknowledge tax 
are not sacrificing the peace of the globe to the acquisition of a sterile ter. 
ritory—that we are not even denying the right of the Americans to tori 
settloments in that territory, since we admit their joint occupancy—but that 


we are defending the great and fundamental right of occupation by British 
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Wwe 


subjects under the faith of a treaty and the protection of the Crown ; and 
that such arightisin every part of the glube equally inviolable 
The American case is iu every respect the opposite of our own, it is a 


pure aggression; it acknowledges no concurrent right in its rival; it seeks 
only to drive out the men who have held the country for halt a century ; and 
as if an arrogant presumption could supply the place of real confidence, it 
refuses to submit these claims to the test of arbitration. We are pot mae 

surprised at the pertinacity with which the last proposa! Las been rejected, 


for aslight degree of investigation would satisfy any impartial jadge that in | 


year 


the course of the last thirty years the whole question has been shifted 
it has assumed w shape never dreamt of in 1311. At Ghent, in that 
and in the subsequent negotiations of 1818, 1824, and }, the rorth 
boundary of the United States was considered by the pleni 
tentiary to run along the 49° paralle! of latitude The question thea pend 

ing between Great Britain and the United States, as is repeatedly stated on 
both sides in the course of thoce transactions, related to the territory h 





rm 


of that paralie!, that is, between latitude 49° and latatude 42~ ; the Amer- 
icans claimed the whoie of it, the English proposed to divide it. But as to | 
the northern tract of the same region, extending from latitade 49° to lan 


tude 54° 40, no discussion whatever took place ; and until very recently vo | 
one called in question the exclusive right of Great Britain to that region, to 
which certainly no Spanish settlers or navigators had any claims whatever. 
This claim, therefore, extending from the frontier of Mexico to that of Rus- 
sia, and excluding us from the coast of the Pacific altogether andthe Su: 
Fuca, is a novelty It was prob ibly originally set forward to facilitate the 
acquisition of the portion which the Cabinet of Washington did claim; but | 
recent publications have confounded the whole tract t gether, and we are | 
row gravely told by the orgam-of the American Government that Mr. Polk | 
is pre; are i to declare in the most unequivocal terms the absolute richt of 
the United States to the whole Oregon territory down to the Russian line. 
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~ | duction of these duties will be made. 
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lies of the landed aristocracy, their adbesion is very naturally deemed 
of some consequence. Lord Morpeth, it will be seed by our extracts, bold- 
| ly joins the League, while Lord John Russell enunciates his conversion to the 
free trade principle. He has never befure appeared as the advocate of total 
abolition; and it will be remembered that his motion for adopting a fixed | 
duty of eight shillings a quarter » few years since, was mainly instrumental 
in causing the overthrow of the Cabinet of which he was the chief mem- 
ber, Such is the change in public opinion, and it now appears proba- 
ble that even if the conservative cabinet remains in office, a very large re- 
Lord John, however, seems to thins 
| that a free trade in corn should be accompanied with free trade generally ; 
and that if provisions be admitted duty free, so onght foreign clothing and 
other articles. There is at any rate consistency in this. 

it is, we repeat, not to be disguised that public opinion is growing more 
favourably disposed towards a generai reduction of the duties on human 
| food. Many persons in the conservative ranks are going over to that opin- 
lion; and many agricultarists mo louger contemplate such an event in the 
| formidable light they formally died. There seems to be a strong reliance 
| on the capability of the soil to furnish a greater quantum of human suste- 
| nance under the late improved system of agricultare ; and thére is above all, 
van abiding confidence in the resources of the country and the recupera- 
| tive energies of the people, that will set the competilion of the foreigner at 

defiance. These are wholesome traits in the public mind, and their effects 
| must, ere long, become manifest. 

| There have been fresh disasters in New Zealand attended with a melan- 
choly loss of life; among others who have fallen is Lt. Phillpotts of the 
_ Hazard, the officer who so nobly distinguished himself, and was so severe- 
| ly wounded on a former occasion. He was a son of the Bishop of Exeter | 
| and we deeply sympathize with his relations in Canada. It will, however 
be consoling to them to know, that he fell most heroically in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. All the accounts pay the warmest tributes to his mem- 
ory and to his valuable services. 

Col. Despard commanded the British detachment on the occasion; he 
was repulsed in attempting to carry by storm Heki’s position. Asis usual 
with British troops, they undervalued their enemy, and with all their char- 
| acteristic bravery rushed sword in hand upon a place that was too strong for 
|them. Heki’s position could not be taken by astorming part. of one hun- 
| dred infantry, and they were accordingly driven back with severe loss.— 
This mortifying failure led Col. Despard to do what he should have done in 
ihe first instance, via: place some of his guns on a aeighbouring height that 
commauded the position. Having at last adopted this rational plan, the 
| place was taken without the loss of another life. 











British courage was never 
| more conspicuous than in this little affair, and the bravery of the act con- | 
soles us forthe bluader of the leader. 


| 


The state of [reland is deplorable; political agitation increases with the | 
distress of the people. ‘The horrors of starvation can make no impression on | 


; “ea 
' grand sources of wealth of modern England, and these it has been determin™ } 


| ed to give her ; but no sooner is that resolution adopted than we hear the 


rails are to be torn up as soon as laid down, to be converted into pikes to | 


hearts of political agitators. The cry has long been for railroads, one of the 


resist the Saxon 
there is no hope for her until her people know more than her pretended 
But England will not neglect Ireland in the approaching win- | 
A Relief Committee has been appointed to 

sit in Dablin, and administer to the comforts of the people, one of whom is 
Sir Randolph Routh, late Commisary General in Canada. We expect that | 
great benefit will be derived from this measure. | 


! Alas! poor Ireland—well may the Spectatator say that 





| instractors. 
ter of threatened starvation. 


DE FUCA. 
) 

In onr last we smiled a little at the revelations of Fuca, the Greek pilot, | 
whose claim to the discovery of the straits which bear that name, is so | 


JUAN 


| strongly vouched fur by Mr. Buchanan. We have no great adoration for the 


veracity of Greek pilots, ancient or modern, and we have always deemed 
the discoveries of the personage under consideration as very amusing fables— 
| the credulity of John Locke the Englishman to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; but Mr. Buchanan seems so deeply penetrated with the veracity of his 


| 


| Greek hero, that we would on no account utter another word in disparage- 
ment of the “ Pilot,” had we not met with the following passage in one of | 


Mr. Gallatin’'s letters to his own government, while in England, negotiating 
the same Oregon business. We give the passage without a word, for any | 
comment of ours would only weaken the effect of what falls from the pen of | 
such a distiuguisked man as Mr. Gallatin. 
Extract of a despatch from Mr. Gallatin, while Minister Plenipotentiary 
: d . ¥ ary | 
in London, to Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, dated London, Nov. 25th, | 
1826 :— 
‘The next most important discovery and most intimately connected with | 
the present controversy, is that of the Straits of Fuca. We cannot draw | 
any urgument in our favuur from the supposed ancient discovery (in 1592 
by a man of that name said to have been in the Spanish service. ~he wliole | 
story rests on the foundation of an Englishman named Locke, who is said to 
have metat Venice that Frea, a Greek from Cephalonia, who gave him ver- 
bally that relation which has been printed in Ancient English collections.— 
(Purchas’ &c.) Not only the greater part of that relation is certainly tabu- 
lous, for it states that in 30 days he reached by sea, Hudson’s Bay; but the 
Spanish account disclaims any knowledge either of Fuca, or of any such 
voyage, although it gives a short abstract of other voyages made in 1592 and | 
1603, by Vizcaino, who did not reach further than Cape Mendocino and | 
about 43 of North latitude. The facts well ascertained are as followeth :— 
lu 1778 Captain Cook discovered Cape F lettery, the southern entrance of the 
Straits which he did not perceive — Iu 1787, Captain Duncan, in the British 
ship Princess Royal, entered the Straits, and traded at the village of Clafut, 
on the southern shore, and within two miles of the entrance. In July of | 
| the same year Captain Meeres, in the Felice, anchored at Barclay, in Bar- | 


about 30 miles. (not leagues, as he says) In the same year, date unknown, 
but it is said subsequent to Meeres, the same Gray, then commanding the 
Washington, entered the Straits with his vessel and penetrated 50 miles up. 
He went in and traded with the Natives several times afterwards, 
be observed that respecting the moath of the Colambia river we know ni - 
thing ot Gray’s discoveries but throagh British accounts. By those, it ap- 
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! pears that he had also made some between 54° and 56° of north latitade. | 


not unfavourably to the British claim in Oregon, bas somewhat altered its 


| engraving is now before us. 


clay’s Sound. and like him sent his boat in the Straits which he ascended | 


It must 


* * The Courrier des Etats Unis, which has heretofore expreseed itselt | 


December 27 
: : SS 
British diplomatists. Great Britain certainly hesitated in making the resto- 
ration, but the binding obligation, of the treaty were considered by Lord 
Castlereagh, the then foreign Secretary of State, as paramount to all other 


considerations, aud the faith of England could not be tarnished in such a 


Orders were therefore issued to restore the post, accompanied with a 
verbal explanation to the American government, that the restoration was 
made in conformity with the treaty, and not as in retinquishment of any 
right. 

Bat beyond this consideration was another, and that a highly important 
one. England did not then, in 1318—the period of surrender, deny tha 
right of the United States to a part of the Oregon territory. She had on 
many occasions admitted that the United States had equal rights with her- 
self in the Columbian vallies ; she had offered to relinquish and make over 
to the United States for ever, the whole territory south of the Columbia river, 
in which territory Astoria is situated. She also in the same year entered into 
Convention with the United States, in which she distinctly admitted the ex- 
istence of equal rights with herself, either for the purpose of holding pre- 
sent settlements or forming new ones. How then could England, after 
making such admissions, refuse to restore Astoria, which she had just ad- 
mitted to be alona fide and Jegitimate American settlement, and coming 
witkin the full scope aud meaning of the imperative obligations of a solemn 
treaty? It would have been preposterous as well as dishonest for England 
t oretain as her own that which sie bad just acknowledged was nother own ; 
and which she did virtually acknowledge the moment she signed the treaty 
of Joint Occupancy. That treaty contemplated and recognised the right of 
both nations to make settlements, not only for the future but for the past. 
Lord Castlereagh then was right in saying that the United States must be 
put in the possession of Astoria. The restoration ef Astoria and the consum- 
mation of the treaty just mentioned, were simultaneous acts. 

We know that this circumstance is put forward by the American govern- 
ment as one of the strongest arguments in favour of their claim, but we have 
always thought it was one of the weakest; and we submit it to our excel- 
lent cotemporary, whether he has not fallen a little short of his usual sagaci- 
ty in so hastily adopting his conclusion. If the Courrier des Etats Unis 
will be good enough to look over these points again, we shall be gratified. 
Let it ever be remembe red, we repeat, that at the period of the restora- 
tion of Astoria, Great Britain contended, not for any exclusive territorial 
rights. She wassharing the country with the United States, admitting these 
states to a joint interest and joint occupancy of the same. Ifthe United 
States had taken a British post during that war from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, they would have been equally bound under the treaty to have made 
asurrender of it. The act was honourable to England and should be a 
subject of applause, rather than an argument to her disadvantage. 


* .* The Relief Committee sitting in Dublin to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor during the ensuing winter, will probably distribute the Maize or 
Indian Corn—an application haviag been made to us by a member of that 
Committee, through a mercantile house in this city, for copies of the Pam- 
phiet, written and published by us a few years since, on the use of that arti- 
cle as a wholesome and nutritious food fur the destitute classes of Great Bri- 


tain. 
Mr. Templeton’s Concert for charitable purposes, took place last night. 


The entertainments, selected by the eminent vocalist, were of the first or- 
der, and gave unmingled satisfactisfaction to a crowded house. ‘The entire 
proceeds are placed at the disposal of the Mayor, for distribution among the 
different charitable institutions of the city. Mr. Templeton’s offer to give 
this cuncert was a spontaneous act on his part ; and he travelled from Phila- 
delphia yesterday expressly to fulfill his benevolent intentions. It is need- 
less to say, that his generosity is properly appreciated, aud that he was re- 
ceived by the audience last night in a manner every way gratifying to his 
feelings. Mr. Templeton returns to Philadelphia to day, where we under- 
stand he has been highly successful. 


NEW WORKS. 

Harper and Brothers have just published No. 67 of the “ Libra ry of Se- 
lect Novels,” which contains ‘‘ Love and Mesmerism,” by Horace Smith ; 
the name of this entertaining and popular author is associated with our 
most pleasing recollections from the “ Rejected Addresses,” to ‘“‘ Bramble- 
tye House,” the spirit of other days starts anew, leading us through “‘ Love’s 
labyrinth ;’ and the mystery of mesmerism, in which we confess to have 
been always bewildered and in the dark ; but with such a guide, the read- 
er may venture on his way securely ; and we beg to recommend the present 
volume as a cheerful and safe light. 

“ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies,” by Wm. H. Prescott, with 
| a portrait of the author beautifully engraved. The book, to use a trade 
| pbrase, is superbly got up, presenting all the beauty, richness, and clear- 
ness of the best London works; and contains matter (conveyed in the 
most easy, flowing and agreeable manner, ) which must interest all who val- 
ne genius, learning, and general information, and is particularly well suited 
to men of taste and leisure. We can only regret, that our space will not al- 
low us to go into a critical analysis of its merits ; but we can safely com- 
mend the talented author and his spirited publishers to the reading public. 

We have been favoured with Nos. 6 and 7 of that exciting work, “ The 
Wandering Jew,” which seems to be as popular as éver ; the present num- 
bers are finely illustrated. 

Nos. 71 and 72 of the “ Jiluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare ;" this 
work does the worthy publishers much credit, and evinces their respect, 
and love for literature, and the great Bard of Avon. 

Illuminaied and new Pictorial Bible,” in all ite beauty ef type and 
Nos. 44 and 45. 

Wiley and Putnam have ushered to the world, “The Bovok of Christ- 

mas,” as the 38d No oftheir Library of Choice Reading. This is a valuable 
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Said : ’ 
| present on the return of this joyous occasion—an occasion dear to all who 


breathe in a Christian land. 1t illustrates the feelings of the season, and 
enters into the good cheer of the ancient festival revels, among the various 
sports—the Carol singing, and all the harmless fancies which make up the 
celebration of “ Merry Christmas.”’ It is really a choice volume, abound- 
ing in curious information, and well worthy of an hour’s perasal. 

Nos. 39 and 40 contain the ‘‘ Speeches and Letters of Oliver Cromwell.” 
These give usa very accurate idea ot the self-willed, stern, coarse and re- 
jentless leader, whose mind—notwithstending his puritanism, was bent on 
worldly greatness; and like John Kuox he went forth to battle, with the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the other, to the nasal draw! of a Psalm tune. 


teligion—if religion it must be called led him to the murder of his sovereign 
and the usurpation of his power, Nevertheless he was an extraordinary 
man, and every thing appertaining to him, and the exciting period in which 
he lived possesses interest, and we are glal of the present opportanity 
which enables us to perceive in a collected form the evidence of his siugu- 


} * ‘ * 
As faithful documents therefore we commeud them to the pablic. 


| 


lar mind. 


opinion ; and it does so owing to the fact of England having restored the | The publishershave done their duty to the reading world in the getting up of 


_ | trading post of Asforia to the United States, which had been captured in the | these volumes, which may fairly challenge comparison with the best ellor 8 





1812. 


war of 

The circumstauces of this restoration are peculiar, and it was rendered 
obligatory on England by the strong terms of the treaty of peace, which 
were to the follow ing effect :— 

‘All places and possessions whatsoever taken by either party from the 
other during the war, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, 
excepting only the islands hereinafter mentioned, shal! be restored witheu' 
delay.” 

In this obligation there is no reserve or exception; and the fact that 
the captare of Astoria was not known to the negotiators at Ghent 
when the treaty was concluded, no reservation could be made by the 


of either the old or new world. 

“Voltaire and Rousseau against the Atheists,” or Essays, and detached 
passages from those writers, by J. Akerly, who fas selected with care, and 
translated and printed with much accuracy and clearness, those pomeg 

which lead the mind at ouce te the great author of the universe, and which 
prove not only the existence, but the goodness aud omnipotence of God . 
This volume should find its way to every hand, and the compiler receive 
the thanks of all who love virtue aid truth. 

[We have several other works before us which shal! receive var at ention 





next week.} 
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